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THE DUTCH-NORWEGIAN 
ATOMIC ENERGY CENTER 
BY VIKING OLVER ERIKSEN 
N MARCH 1951, a Joint Establishment for Nuclear Energy Research, 


JENER, was organized as the result of cooperation between Norway 
and the Netherlands. It was no doubt natural that two small 


countries decided to work together in the new field of exploring the possi- 


bilities of nuclear energy. And this cooperation was justified for two 
reasons. First, the very nature of atomic energy calls for large capital in- 
vestments, so large that it is hard for one single small nation alone to 
supply both sufhcient money and the highly specialized manpower needed 
in order to construct and use a nuclear reactor. The second reason was of 
a more technical nature and, as we shall see, gave the real impetus to the 
founding of JENER. 

In the spring of 1951 Norwegian nuclear physicists found themselves 
in a curious situation. The Norwegian Institute of Atomic Energy, which 
had been founded in 1948 due to the efforts of Dr. Gunnar Randers, the 
present director of JENER, had nearly completed the construction of a 
heavy water reactor at Kjeller, 14 miles east of Oslo. This reactor was 
unique in the sense that it did not contain any uranium. Uranium ore 
from Evje in Setesdal had proved unable to produce sufficient uranium 
oxide to keep the reactors going, which then made it necessary to look around 
for another source. It should be borne in mind that it was impossible to 
obtain uranium on the open market in 1948. The reactor had been con 
structed with the optimistic expectations that one day somebody would turn 
up and fill the reactor with enough uranium to make it work. 


Now the strange thing happened that the Dutch, who themselves were 
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4 MODEL OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY CENTER AT KJELLER 


eager to enter the field of nuclear energy, had stored away some tons of 


uranium oxide, bought before the war. The reason why the Dutch had 


this uranium is a story in itself. Professor de Haas had bought it just 


after hearing about nuclear fission; he had simply got the idea that it would 
be useful to have in the future, and had taken steps to obtain the uranium 
even before a nuclear chain reaction had been demonstrated to be tech- 
nically feasible. During the war the uranium had been hidden from the 
Germans. 

The obvious solution for the two countries seemed to be therefore to 
join forces and share success or failure at the reactor at Kjeller. A contract 
was signed in March 1951 between the two organizations, “Stichting vool 
Fundamenteel Onderzoek der Materie’’ (FOM) in the Netherlands, and 
“Norges Teknisk-Naturvitenskapelige Forskningsrad” in Norway, defining 
the responsibilities of the two participants in the combined project. 

The Netherlands contributed uranium, skilled personnel and money, 
and Norway provided the reactor and the facilities at Kjeller, and money 
as well. The reactor was then completed in August 1951 and has now 
run without any serious trouble for five years. A joint committee con- 
sisting of six members, three from each country, acts as the Board of 
Directors of the Center. During these five years the staff at Kjeller has 
steadily expanded. Today it totals 120 persons and is still increasing. A 
comparison between the Kjeller institute and similar institutions in the 
U.S.A. and the United Kingdom, shows that JENER is just a dwarf among 


giants, but this fact alone is a real challenge to the small nations to group 


together and cooperate on the many problems in atomic energy. 


The main purpose of the Center is to explore the possibilities and future 
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THE BUILDING HOUSING THE REACTOR AT KJELLER 


uses of nuclear energy. When this work started it was soon realized that 
a very important part of the institute’s work would consist in the training 
of the necessary scientific personnel. The early restrictions in the U.S.A. 
and the United Kingdom on the free exchange of scientific information 


in this field made this work especially important. It should be stressed 


that the institute at Kjeller has been and still is the only atomic energy 


institute in the world which is wide open to foreigners. The importance 
of this cannot be overestimated. In our opinion we have everything to 
gain by such a policy and very little to lose. The close contact with 
scientists from other countries has proved to be very stimulating for the 
work at Kjeller and, consequently, the last few years employment of foreign 
scientists has been encouraged. Visitors have come from the U.S.A., Switzer- 
land, Italy, Yugoslavia, India, and Sweden. The Dutch, of course, are 
considered to be among the hosts. Visitors usually stay at Kjeller from a 
few months to several years. 

Another, and important, aspect of this “open door’ policy is that it 


demonstrates to the whole world that it is possible to work with atomic 
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THE REACTOR AT KJELLER 


energy without being involved in regulations concerning military secrecy. 
It is hoped that this attitude will help in breaking down some of the still 
existing barriers against a free exchange of information in the sciences. 

As a result of this policy a big international conference on heavy wate1 
reactors was held at Kjeller in 1953. This was the first open conference 
of its kind, and at least for those countries which had not taken part in this 
work during the war, the discussions were extremely stimulating. 

What then is actually going on at Kjeller? The ultimate aim stated 
above, to explore future possibilities of nuclear energy, covers such a tre- 
mendous field, that there clearly must be many different ways of approach- 
ing the problems; even the “by-product domains’, as_ fo example, 
the production and utilization of radioactive isotopes, a by-product of 
atomic energy, have multiplied, and thus a detailed description of the work 


at the institute will be a review of the growing atomic age itself. 


~ 


The first task of the Dutch-Norwegian scientific staff was to complete 


the construction of the heavy water -natural uranium reactor and to in- 
vestigate its behavior during operations. The reactor itself is called ].E.E.P., 


which stands for Joint Establishment Experimental Pile. A clear unde 
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THE CONTROL ROOM 


standing of the behavior of the reactor under different running conditions 
enables us to predict the best and cheapest way of constructing future 
power-producing reactors. 


The J.E.E.P. produces only 300 kilowatts, but the power level is being 


increased to 600 kilowatts this year. A small part of this energy is utilized 
in heating the reactor hall while the rest goes to waste. 

[he experience gained from five years of work with the ].E.E.P. without 
any serious trouble has given the Kjeller staff confidence in their ability 
to attack greater and more difficult problems. Design studies have been 
made of a new reactor which is intended for power production and is 
supposed to produce low temperature steam. The reactor site will be in a 
rock at Halden, a town in the southeastern part of Norway. The steam will 
be purchased by ““Saugbrugsforeningen”, a paper mill which utilizes steam 
in its manufacturing processes. It will probably be the first reactor in the 
world built primarily for industrial use. During the first few years follow 
ing completion, the reactor will be carefuily studied and will provide the 
Kjeller staff with much important information regarding their next project: 
a ship-propulsion reactor. 
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GEIGER COUNTERS ARE INDISPENSABLE LABORATORY 


Norway and the Netherlands, with their large shipping interests, are of 
course especially interested in the possibility of nuclear propulsion of ships. 
A study group is working at Kjeller on the economical aspects as well as 
on the technical problems in connection with this project. Our two na- 


tions cannot afford to let the development of nuclear propulsion of ships 


come as a surprise. We want to know what is coming and when it will be 
here. ‘The shipowners and shipbuilders are very much interested and con- 
tribute both money and technical assistance to this work. The projected 
reactor at Halden is the first real step towards the creation of a ship reactor. 
In general, however, the power needs of Norway will probably during the 
next 10-15 years still be met by water-power. Nuclear energy cannot as 
yet compete with cheap water-power, but this is bound to change in the 
future. This is the reason that the Kjeller staff at this time looks to the 
merchant fleet for an application of nuclear energy. 

There is another aspect of the work at the Center which is not related 
to applied science. A group of physicists and chemists is using the reactor 
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4 CORNER OF THE EXPERIMENTAL LABORATORY AT KJELLER 


as a source of neutrons, the tiny elementary particles which are so important 


for the “life” of a reactor and constitute the “blood” of the reactor, so 


to speak. Beams of neutrons escaping from openings in the reactor wall 


are used by these scientists, who thus are enabled to perform experiments 


in pure nuc lear physics and chemistry. A large and very active group is 
occupied with the study of crystal structures of different chemical com- 
pounds. ‘This work provides a connecting link with the University of 
Oslo, where another group is attacking the same problems from another 
angle. 

It took some years before the necessary equipment was constructed and 
sufficient experience acquired for experimentation, but it can be said that 
important results have already been obtained. A large program of experi- 
ments are underway in different fields of pure and applied science. At the 
big conference on the peaceful uses of nuclear energy in Geneva in August 


1955, the Kjeller staff contributed more than fifteen papers. 
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A third department at Kjeller is charged with the production of radio- 
active isotopes for industrial and medical use. This department has steadily 
increased its activity since it was started three years ago. The income from 
the sale of isotopes amounted to $15,000 the year before last and it was 
expected to be doubled last year. The main products have been active 
gold, iodine, phosphorus, and cobalt. ‘There was a total of 335 shipments 
in 1954. This work has become somewhat of a routine, but the demand 


for isotopes is increasing rapidly as industry is becoming better acquainted 


with this new technique and its variety of applications. The isotopes are 


sent to Sweden, Denmark, and the Netherlands as well as to Norwegian 


customers. Courses on the application of radioactive isotopes in industry 
have been given at Kjeller, and the interest shown by the various industries 
has been very encouraging and indicates that there is a desire and a need 
for new methods in order to obtain better and cheaper products. 

[his cooperation between the Netherlands and Norway has been very 
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successful and has yielded benefits to both countries. Up to now, the 
Dutch have not had their own institute in the Netherlands, but this is 
about to be changed. The Dutch Government, together with a group of 
private firms, has put a large amount of money at the disposal of a new 
organization for the development of nuclear energy in the Netherlands. 
A center for this work will be built, and a so-called material-testing reactor 
has been bought from the U.S.A. One of the main problems in the de- 
velopment of nuclear energy power plants is to find the most suitable 
materials for construction. They have to be thoroughly tested under the 
same conditions which exist in a running reactor. These tests can be made 
in the Dutch reactor, and the work done there will therefore supplement 
the more direct approach by the projected reactor at Halden. 

It is very intesting to note the active participation of private industry 
in the development of nuclear energy in the two countries. In Norway 
the firm “Norsk Hydro”, which is the largest private producer of heavy 
water sold on the open market, has given all the water in J.E.E.P. to the 
Kjeller institute. The value of this water is approximately $1,500,000. 
Besides this, other gifts have been gratefully acknowledged. 

It is generally accepted today that the development of nuclear energy 
is technically feasible, and that it is just a matter of time and capital before 
we have plants running on atomic power. The small nations are to a 


degree handicapped in this work because of the meager resources at thei 


disposal. But through active cooperation and exchange of information 


and results there is a fair hope that even the small nations may compete 
with the larger ones and develop their own techniques, suited to theit 
specific needs. The Dutch-Norwegian Atomic Energy Center is a prime 


example of how these common problems may be solved. 


Viking Olver Eriksen is a Norwegian nuclear physicist attac hed to the 
Norwegian Institute of Atomic Energy. He has worked with the reactor 


at Kjeller, and is now in charge of the physics design of the projected 
power reactor at Halden. 





ASGRIMUR JONSSON 


BY BENEDIKT GRONDAL 


HE AFTERNOON COFFEE HOUR was coming to an end at the Independ- 

ence House restaurant in Reykjavik, but many of the guests lingered 

on. The waiters cleared the tables in the mirror-decorated hall, and 
one noticed much activity on the small stage. New guests began filing in, 
and chairs were placed on the dancefloor. 

At five, when the art auction started, the room was crowded. Water-colors 
and oils were shown, one after another, and the auctioneer called for bids. 
Water-colors by the “lesser prophets’ fetched 50 to 100 dollars and oils 
somewhat more. Gradually the auctioneer worked his way through his list 
and the bidders warmed up. Excitement increased considerably when several 
pictures by the legendary Kjarval were offered. But this time even he had 
to be content with second place. The greatest interest was shown in the 
works of Asgrimur JdOnsson. 

Small water-colors by Jonsson, done before World War I and recently 
returned to Iceland from Yugoslavia, sold for about $500. The prices kept 
going up and approached the $1000 mark. Finally a water-color with a 
motif from Pingvellir fetched $1500 to the deep sigh of amazement by the 
losing bidders and the spectators. Immediately the performance was re- 
peated: another of Asgrimur’s pictures brought $1500. 

Pictures by the best Icelandic painters frequently sell for more, but 
these were minor works. What, then, accounted for this popularity of 
Asgrimur Jénsson? 

Ihe immediate explanation was that a few days earlier he had celebrated 
his eightieth birthday, and on this occasion the Icelandic Government had 
sponsored a retrospective exhibit of his work. Last March features about 
him were front-page material in the newspapers, and in two weeks 20,000 
people (almost one third of the population of Reykjavik) had visited the 
exhibition. 

Throughout the celebration the artist himself kept in the background 
and avoided public appearances. In poor health, he remained in his studio, 


as has been his custom for years, working at his easel and listening to his 


favorite music: Mozart. But the writers and art critics recited to the public 
the story of his life. 

We first hear of Jonsson as a child on his parents’ farm in southern Ice- 
land. His life was marked by poverty and hard work, but there were many 
indications of things to come. The boy started early to model, using as 
materials clay, moss, pieces of wood, and other odd things he could find. 
The first pictures he drew were made with chalk and his mother’s laundry 
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Gudni Pordarson 


{SGRIMUR JONSSON 


bluing, but the subject was worthy of any artist: the majestic volcano 
Hekla. Later he was to paint this panorama on a grand scale and produce 
one of the masterpieces of Icelandic art, a picture which now decorates the 
President's residence at Bessastadir. 

At fourteen Jénsson left home to make his own way in the world. His 
first position was with the merchant Nielsen at Eyrarbakki, a village on 
the south coast. This was an important event for him, as he saw foreign 


magazines and heard piano music for the very first time. Later he went to 


Bildudalur in western Iceland, where he found work as a house painter. 


The seamen in the village soon found that the boy was handy with a 
brush and asked him to make nameplates for their boats. He also made 
pictures of the boats and these found a ready market, as the captains were 
eager to own paintings Ol drawings of their vessels. 

In Reykjavik Jénsson became a fisherman himself, and for three seasons 
was a deckhand on sailing ships. The endlessly changing panorama of the 
ocean, the sky and the mountainous coastline were of absorbing interest 
to Jonsson, but otherwise he did not cherish the seaman’s life. He had 


his share of the North Atlantic gales and narrow escapes from death. 
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Kaldal 
‘SPRING AT HUSAFELI 


4n oil painting by Asgrimur Jonssor 


In 1897, when Jonsson was twenty, he had saved enough money to go to 


Copenhagen to study art. This was the traditional place for Icelanders to 


go, since there were few opportunities to study in Iceland. Copenhagen 


was then, as it still is to a lesser extent, the Icelanders’ gateway to the world. 

In the Danish capital Jonsson worked as a housepainter and studied 
at night, first at an art school and later at the Charlottenburg Academy. 

Danish art of those days seems to have made little impression on ]6nsson, 
and his favorites were the Dutch masters, especially Ruisdael and Rem 
brandt, whose paintings he saw in the museums. One day Jonsson, wandering 
through the National Gallery, came upon a picture by a little known 
Dutchman, Vincent Van Gogh. This single painting impressed him more 
than anything he had seen before, and its bright colors were a revelation. 
Perhaps because of this experience Jénsson decided that he must see south- 
ern Europe and study the masters who had painted there. 

In 1903 Jonsson applied to the Albing for a stipend. He sent along with 
his application a picture, and chose a subject from Njal’s Saga, which he 
knew would attract the attention of the venerable members: Gunnar and 
Kolskeggur at the moment when Gunnar decides not to leave Iceland. The 
legend has it that one of the members of the Albing observed that the reins 
were missing from Gunnar’s horse. He claimed that the young artist had 


seemingly hit upon a new explanation of Gunnar’s behavior in the famous 
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“ERUPTION” 


An oil painting by Asgrimi 


saga: that Gunnar did not have any reins and, therefore, could not 


20) 
\nyway, the missing reins have been given the credit for getting Jonsson 
the stipend. 

Four years later, again with an Albing stipend, Jonsson spent two years 
in Italy and Germany. He studied intensively all the past masters as well 
as the contemporary impressionists, who were to become the most lasting 
influence on his own art. He then returned to Iceland, traveled widely 
and painted extensively. 

Asgrimur JoOnsson’s work can, at the danger of oversimplification, be 
placed into four main groups: his older and more recent oils, his wate1 
colors, and his drawings. 

In his older oils Jonsson painted many of the beautyspots of his country 
in sott colors, yet showing the endless interplay ol light and color. There 
Is deep serenity in these pictures, and to those who know the Iceland 
countryside in all its changing moods, these paintings seem to show just 


the moment they like to remember, in early morning or toward sunset, 


when all of nature seems to be at peace. Only a master with the deepest 


understanding and feeling for his country could produce such pictures 

\s the years passed, Jonsson became bolder in his strokes and his selection 
of colors. He sought out Iceland's green spots, the struggling trees, to paint 
them as he saw them. Most famous of these pictures are those made at 


Husafell: innumerable shades of greens in the bushes and trees, glaring reds 
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THE TROLL’ 


g by Asgrimur Jonsson 


and orange in the eroded earth, and in the background glacier-topped 


mountains. These are variations in motifs in which the artist’s delight in 


color and composition arrest and hold every spectator’s attention. This 
same boldness is seen in such pi tures as “Flight from an Eruption”, where 
in the foreground men and horses struggle forward while the entire back- 
ground is made up of the red and yellow fires of the raging volcano. This 
painting and many others produced in this period are indeed excellent 
pictures in which the daring colors and the simple composition forcefully 
show the Icelanders’ struggle against the elements. 

Water-colors have always been a favorite medium of Jénsson’s, and he is 
the uncrowned king of Icelandic water-colorists. Here again he vividly 
reflects the colorful nature of Iceland, and here again the elements are ever- 
present, in the form of gathering storm clouds or majestic mountains. 

Finally, the pen-drawings of Jénsson’s must be mentioned. He is, like 
so many Icelanders, thoroughly versed in the ancient literature of his country 
as well as its rich medieval folklore. It is from these sources that he has 
obtained the subjects of his best known drawings. We see trolls and giants, 


terrifying yet strangely human, come to life in the simplest strokes of the 
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A 


“MOUNTAIN TROLLS” 


{1 drawing by Asgrimur Jénsson 


pen, and in the rocks and mountains appear the faces of monsters and their 
unfortunate victims. This interest in folklore has also provided Jénsson 
with the subjects for several of his best known oils. 


It will be apparent from all this why the Icelanders are so fond of this 


eighty-year-old pioneer. He has painted their world, its rich beauty and 


color, with such depth and understanding that one invariably leaves the 
presence of his pictures with a feeling of having been enriched, almost in 
a buoyant frame of mind. That is worth much in this day and age. 

In his drawings and paintings of folklore Jénsson has, furthermore, 
captured the wondrous world created by the imagination of the Icelanders 
during the centuries when they struggled against plagues and poverty. ‘Those 
times are gone, but the stories live on and still appeal to the fertile minds 
of the people. 


During the last hundred years the Icelanders have gained much to be 
thankful for. They have won their cherished independence and they have 
gained considerable material well-being. During this same period they have 
created a renaissance in the arts, beginning with the revival of their own 
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language by the romantics, and culminating in literature with Halldo: 


Kiljan Laxness, in sculpture with Einar Jonsson and in painting with 


Asgrimur Jonsson, JGhannes Kjarval, Jon Sveinsson, and a host of others. 

This renaissance in the arts is shared in common by every one in Iceland; 
this is shown by the relatively large circulation of books, the great attendance 
at exhibitions, and by the many original paintings seen in the homes of 
Iceland. And on his eightieth birthday last spring, Asgrimur Jonsson was 
honored by his countrymen as one of the major figures in this renaissance. 


Benedikt Gréndal is the Editor of “Samvinnan” in Reykjavik and is 
also a regular contributor to The Review. 


FATE 
BY BO BERGMAN 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


E are but heaps 
Of leaves in the wind, 
Which the wind sweeps 
Into some cornet 
Beside the churchyard. 
But we must live 
Our red lile-tale 
And we must chas¢ 
As the clouds chase 
On waters blind 
And blowing cold. 
And we must bloom 
And yield to blight. 
We must be silent 


And go toward night. 


~ 





Danish Information Office 


“SKOLEN VED SUNDET” 


THE SCHOOL BY THE SOUND 


BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 


O ME the surprising discovery on 
my last visit to Copenhagen was 
“The 


(Skolen ved Sundet), a public school 


School by the Sound” 
for physically handicapped children. 
The schoolhouse building is indeed 
unusual, a ranch-like structure with 
open-air patios. It was designed by the 
functional architect Kaj Gottlob. Mr. 
Gottlob has designed other new and, 
to me, novel schoolhouses in Copen- 
hagen, as well as the Danish House in 
Paris. Incidentally, he made a sketch 
for the at one time proposed new na- 
tional headquarters of The American- 
Scandinavian Foundation in New York. 
Sound” all 


a garden. 


In this “School by the 


the classrooms open into 


hey face south and are arranged di- 
agonally to give each room two sides 
with windows. The rooms are warmed 
by radiant heat, and the flooring is soft 
linoleum. The outer walls consist of 
glass sections that may be drawn aside 
so that, in good weather, the classrooms 
are really out-of-doors. Even the bath- 
rooms are roofed with clear glass that 
lets in every particle of sunlight. 
The children sent to this open-air 
school are the sickly, especially the 
those 


anemic Ol the nervous Ol 


threatened with tuberculosis or sus- 
ceptible to catarrh. Here they receive 
the discipline not only of teachers but 
instruction is 


chil- 


of physicians. Physical 


provided by staff nurses. These 
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THERE IS NO LACK OF FRESH AIR IN 


dren may not romp as much between 
study periods as their sturdier cousins, 
but, during my visit with them, I did 
not see an unhappy face. 

For 


12:50 until 2:00 each day, the pupils 


an hour and ten minutes, from 


are tucked into beds for rest or sleep. 
They lie 
shelter 
slid 


direct on 


down in a long corridor or 


with a glass roof that can be 
open to allow the sun to shine 
the couches. 

For lunch every child gets a platter 
of four open sandwiches of rye bread 
vitaminized 


spread with 


On 


margarine. 


every sandwich there is either 


Danish Information Office 


THE CLASSROOM 


cheese or liver paste or raw vegetables 
or chopped meat or fried herring or 
eggs with onions or sausages or carrot 
salad with lemon juice or parsley and 
cress or sliced cucumber or cocoa 
butter. Every child also has a glass of 


milk 
A propel 


and an apple or orange. 


daily diet for a Danish 
child, including what he gets at home, 


is 2100 calories, of which the school 
lunch provides 1276 calories. If a pupil 
wants more food, he can ask for addi- 
tional sandwiches. But these extras are 
with marmalade. 


In Denmark institutions for Health 
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Danish Information Office 


4NOTHER VIEW OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


Danish Information Office 


READY FOR THE AFTERNOON NAP 
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like the 
there are 


“School by the 


many 


Sound’’—and 
are under the joint 
responsibility of the Minister of Health 
as well as the Minister of Education. 
In Denmark, land of happy, healthy, 
orade-A old 


stream- 


and schoolchildren, the 


dirty schoolhouses are being 
lined and new modern buldings erect- 
ed in brick, glass, and stainless steel. 
If one does not have time to visit many 
of them, one should go to the offices 
of the National Health 


Copenhagen and ask to see 


Service in 


some ol 


their charts. One of the deputies will 


show you maps designating the location 
of the hospitals, the 550 homes for the 


aged, and the 


numerous maternity 
clinics in all the provinces of Denmark. 
You can see charts for every manner of 


and marvel at the 


Also 
given a lecture on the Danish medical 


You 


hospitals are 


disease descending 


curves. you will, if desired, be 


services. will learn that most 


Danish maintained by 


the counties or the municipalities. 


[here are 44,000 hospital beds in Den- 
mark, 


one for every hundred inhabi 
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tants. 
You will be given copies in English 
of Danish laws regulating health, fon 
example: 
“At every State school and municipal 
school under the Ministry of Education 
the state ol 


health at the school shall 


be supervised by a school physician 
who shall also make regular examina 
tions of the school children. 

“Under directives to be drawn up by 
the Minister of the Interior, children 
who are not yet attending school or re 
ceiving educational instruction at home 


shall 


a maximum of nine preventive health 


have the right free of charge to 

examinations by a physician, three of 

them in the first post-natal year. 
“The 


decide as to the 


shall 


fee payable to phy 


Minister of the Interior 


sicians for the health examinations pro 
Par. | 


in what cases the said physicians owing 


vided for in and shall decide 


to their being employed by infant 


homes, educational establishments and 
the like shall not be entitled to sepa 
cot 


ate fees under this 





THE MYSTERY OF A WAR HERO 


BY JOSEPH L. LICHTEN 


Reprinted from the 


WELVE 


business man departed from his 


vears ago, a 32-year-old 
native Sweden on a wartime mis- 
On July 9, 1944, he 


Nazi-controlled Budapest. He 


sion. arrived in 


bore 
credentials as an attaché of the Swedish 
embassy. But diplomacy was not his 
business. 

His name was Raoul Wallenberg. 

His task was incredible and gigantic, 
as brazen as it was courageous. He had 
been selected to rescue as many of Hun- 
gary’s hapless Jews (there were 300,000 
in Budapest alone) as his ingenuity and 
his immunity as the citizen of a neutral 
nation could manage. 

Raoul Wallenberg had come in haste. 
The tree world was aware that for sev- 
the Nazi 


Hungary had been planning systematic 


eral months 


movement in 


genocide, the same inhuman plan of 


forced deportations and mass liquida- 
that had 


community of Poland. 


tions 


destroyed the 


Jewish 
The horrors and 
tortures that had befallen Jews in the 
ghettos of Warsaw, Lodz and Cracow 
were now to descend on Hungary. 
Each week the list of deportees ran 
into the hundreds. Many of the victims 
never reached the concentration camps 
they were marked for; they died of hun 
killed 
themselves, on the way. Appeals to Ad- 
miral 


ger or dysentery, or frantically 
Horthy, the Hungarian regent, 
that he force a halt to the butchery had 
little effect. The pleas of the Pope, of 
Sweden's King Gustaf and other neutral 
leaders, were spurned. A warning from 
President Franklin D. 


Roosevelt was 


{DL Bulletin 


ignored. Mass round-ups were routine 
incidents in Hungary on the day Raoul 
Wallenberg arrived there. 

Wallenberg was a Christian gen- 
tlemen, scion of a distinguished Swedish 
His 
banker; his grandfather 
lurkey 


had studied architecture 


family, father well-known 


had 
and 


was a 


been an 
ambassador to 


Raoul 
United 


Japan. 
in the 


States. But he 


returned to 
Sweden after his schooling to establish 
himself successfully in the export-im 
port field. 

He knew little about Jews, less about 


had 


visited Palestine, more as a tourist how- 


Jewish affairs. Before the war he 


ever, than as an observer ol political o1 
The 


Hungary's Jews had been planned by 


SOc ial 


developments. rescue of 


American authorities in 
Stockholm. Wallenberg had been asked 


to lead the undertaking; he accepted 


Swedish and 


promptly. He was a bachelor and—to 


repeat—a Christian in the finest tradi 
tion. 

Raoul Wallenberg proved his mettle 
at once. To combat the mass deporta 
tions he began rescue operations on an 
equally wholesale, and completely un 
heard of, scale. He started by recruiting 
staff! It 


swelled to 660 persons and their fami 


an embassy staff. But what a 


lies—most of whom were Jews who, for 
various reasons, had been accorded pri 
ority status in his rescue plan. The pri- 
ority non-Jews whom Wallenberg simi- 
larly gathered into his fold were leaders 
of Hungary’s anti-Nazi underground. 


\s members of a legation, the new 
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HE 


“Swedish officials’ found 


immediate 
safety in their diplomatic status. The 
success of this happy fraud prompted 
Wallenberg to play it to the hilt. With 
in weeks he was issuing Swedish pass 
ports to anybody and everybody who 
could, in the remotest way, show some 
prior contact with Sweden. Thess 


ASS 


ports saved hundreds more. 


But thousands were being deported. 
So Wallenberg 


Nazi tormentors by designing a “‘pro- 


next challenged the 
tective passport” which he had printed 
in Sweden’s colors and which bore the 
embassy’s seal and signature. This docu 


ment bluntly afhrmed that its holder 
was under the protection of the King of 
Sweden—a broad hint to Hungarian of- 
ficials that a passport owner was not to 
way! 

Nazis, 
angry, nonetheless respected the hint. 


They 


that time, the war was going badly for 


be molested in any 


Hungarian 


frustrated and 


were fearful to do otherwise. By 
Hitler and Wallenberg had a disturbing 
habit of reminding them of a day of 
reckoning. 

The protective 


trick 


Swedish 


was 
Red 


Cross in Budapest began distributing 


passpt rt 


used widely. Soon the 


them, as did the embassies of several 


neutral nations and the Papal Nuncio. 


Finally, 


went to work circulating forged copies. 


several underground 


groups 
Within weeks the number of protective 
passports mounted to tens of thousands. 

The Nazis 
the forgeries. The Gestapo visited Wal- 


tried hard to invalidate 
lenberg regularly, bringing him obvi 
ous forgeries to examine. Wallenberg 
studied them carefully. But his answe 
was always the same. “They're authen- 
tic,” he insisted. 


- 


Wallenberg carried his rescue opera 
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tions inside the councils of the enemy. 
He planted agents with both the Hun- 
garian police and the Gestapo. In that 


way he 


sometimes got his hands on a 


copy of the daily list of Jews placed 


Wallenberg 
prepared protective passports for them, 


under arrest. Promptly, 
personally bringing the documents to 


There he 


forced the authorities to give up a large 


deportation headquarters. 
part, if not all, of the imprisoned group. 
Wallenberg acted with utter fearless- 


ness in his confrontations 


with the 
Nazis. His personal heroism was re- 
flected in the persistent ways in which 
But 


the correct, dignified de- 


he harassed their rule. always he 
maintained 
meanor of the diplomat. Nazi transport 
commanders, assigned to deliver truck- 
loads of Jews to nearby concentration 
camps, often were dismayed to find that 
Wallenberg had 


their motor caravans. He rode in a Red 


attached himself to 
Cross truck which bore food, medicine 


and clothing for the Jewish victims. 
With Swiss legation workers and Ro 
Catholic 


mercy 


man him on 


Wallenberg  be- 


came a common sight on the dusty roads 


nuns to assist 


these errands, 
leading out of Budapest. 

The Nazis were afraid to harm him 
in public. But they marked him for 
murder and Wallenberg found himself 
in all sorts of 


freak accidents. He was 


threatened, shot at, run down by army 
tanks and trucks. He always escaped 
mission. 


to persist with his 


When 


government, eager to facilitate the mass 


urgent 


Hungary's pro-Nazi Szalasi 
deportations, tried thwarting Wallen 
berg and the underground by ordering 
a 10-day blockade of Jews, Wallenberg 
back by 


commando 


quietly fought organizing a 
group. The 


infiltrated 


Jewish com- 


mandos 


successfully the 
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RAOUL W 


{1 sketch made 


blockade to bring food and supplies to 
the embattled Jewish families. Later, 
with the assistance of the Swedish Red 
Cross and underground Zionist groups, 
chil- 


were 


Wallenberg established several 


dren’s centers which he insisted 


Red 


Sweden's 


Cross by 


In 
8.000 chil 


opel ations protec ted 


international immunity. 


that way he saved at least 


dren from certain death. 


(gain, when Budapest Jews were o1 
hetto 


dered to enter a newly created 


Oo 
> 
) 


Wallenberg popped up with 32 large 


houses which he rented and placed un 


OF WAR HERO 


{1LLENBERG 


é 


leve m years ago 


der Swedish 


He filled the 


houses with thousands of Jews. Other 


immunity. 


neutral embassies followed his 


exam 
ple, creating among themselves an in- 
ternational ghetto, probably the only 


one in history. 


By 


Wal 
Russian 


December, six months afte1 


lenberg’s arrival in the city, 


troops had begun their siege of Buda 
pest. In frenzied retaliation, the Arrow 
Cross movement, Hungary's Nazi gang, 
planned a mass murder of the remain- 


ing Jews. Wallenberg learned of it and 
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quickly intervened by reminding the 


Wehrmacht chief, General Schmidt 
hiiber, of the death penalty that would 


befall a 


lowed a pogrom of this sort. The gen 


German commander who al 


eral understood perfectly; he ordered 


his troops to prevent any possible 


massacre. 
On January 15, 1945, 


were to 


days be - 


full 
Sudapest, Wallenberg de- 


~ 


foun 


fore Soviet troops seize 


control of 


cided to seek out their military chiefs 


for assistance in rescuing Jews. still 


trapped in the ghetto. He was referred 
to a Major Demchenko and, to his sur- 


prise, was placed under guard. Wallen 


berg reappeared at his office four days 


later, in the wake of the liberating 


troops. Three Russian 


soldic rs accom- 


Mar- 
shal Malinovsky [the Soviet comman- 


panied him. “I am going to se¢ 
der|,” Wallenberg 
workers. He 
“I don't 


informed his co 
added, somewhat ruefully, 
know whether I am going as 
a prisoner or as a guest.” 

Raoul Wallenberg left the office, the 
three 


armed soldiers with him. He has 


not been heard of since. . 


If Wallenberg is alive he is 


still 
probably unaware that the thousands 
of families he rescued and protected, in 


their gratitude, built a monument in 


his honor; that a pavilion of Budapest's 


Jewish Central Hospital is now called 


Dr. Joseph L. Lichten was prior 
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Wallenberg 


avenuc 


busy 
similarly Nor 
likely Wallenberg knows of 
the petition signed by 1,600 000 Swedish 


Building; that a 
bears his name. 
is it that 
citizens demanding an explanation of 
Min- 
Kremlin, 


kept posing an embarrassing question 


his fate, or that Sweden's Prime 


ister, On a recent visit to the 


to his Soviets hosts 


“What happened 
Wallenberg?” 


~ 


to Raoul 
The 


Callve 


Communists are uncommuni 
Shortly Wallen 


berg’s sudden disappearance, Russian 


about it. alte 


ofhcials reported that he was “under 


the protection of the Russian Army.” 


Since 


then, however, they refuse to 


acknowledge that they heard of 


evel 
him. 
In 1946, a through 


the Iron Curtain that Wallenberg was 


report filtered 
in a Ukrainian prison camp. Later, he 


was reported a prisoner in the most 


dreaded MVD camp in Moscow. And 
last year, several German prisoners of 
war, returning from Russia, recalled a 
“Raoul Wilbore, 


ofhcer,” as an 


a Swedish Red Cross 
interne at a 
Asia. 


' Was a 


camp in 
“This Wil 


tuberculosis 


Tavshed in Central 


borg,” they said, 
case.”’ 


None ol 


roborated. To all inquiries, the Soviets 


these rumors has been cor 


shrug and say nothing. 
of Raoul Wallenberg, 


noblest heroes, it vet to be answered for. 


Thus, the fate 


one of war's 


World War II in the diplomati 


service of the Polish Government, but escaped to Sweden when the Soviet 


Union occupied Eastern Poland. From 1941 to 1945 he 


the Embassy of the Polish 


Government-in-Exile in 


was attached to 
Washinston as con- 


sultant on Eastern European affairs and nationality problems. Since 1945 


he has 


been director of the 


Foreign Affairs Department of the 
Defamation Leagi 


Anti- 


of Bnait Brith. 





THE NORDEN ASSOCIATION 


BY FRANTIZ W. 


The 


Review are 


HE readers of {merican- 


Scandinavian un- 


doubtedly that 
cooperation among the countries of the 
North 
every organization or institution of any 


The 


ernments, too, have steadily expanded 


aware of the fact 


is now so extensive that almost 


importance takes part in it. Gov 
the scope of their contacts with one an- 
other, particularly since the establish- 
1952. 


Sut what is less well known outside 


ment of the Nordic Council in 


of Scandinavia is that there is a special 
organization in these countries whose 
one aim is to further this development, 
and to which can be attributed a large 
part of the credit for the widespread in- 
terest in cooperation among the Scandi 
navian peoples. This organization is 


the Norden Association. 


Origin and Structure 

The Norden Association was founded 
immediately after the First World Wan 
by a small group of leading politicians, 
officials, and the heads of the most im- 
portant economic organizations in Den 
Sweden. 


mark, Norway, and 


During 
the war these men had led the endeav- 
ors of the three countries to stave off 


the worst the Germans’ un 


effects of 
the 
blockade through an ex- 
The 


successful results of this cooperation 


restricted submarine warfare and 
allies’ sea 


change of food and raw materials. 


had given these men so strong an im- 
pression of the value — both practical 
and ideal — of inter-Scandinavian col- 
laboration, that they felt it should be 
continued, in 


other fields, in 


peac C- 
time, too. 


To popularize the idea of coopera- 


WENDI 


tion, they established 


Norden 


tions in 1919 in each of the three coun- 


\ssocia- 


tries. In 1922 Iceland joined the move 
and in 1924 
in 1951, a Norden 


established in the 


ment, Finland. Finally, 


Association was also 


Faro¢ Islands, which 


enjoy home rule within the Danish 


kingdom. 


Each of these six Norden <Associa- 


tions is completely independent, but 
they have a common aim and work to- 
gether in the closest daily contact along 


lines which are 


laid down at the an- 


nual joint meetings of the governing 


boards, held at the various capitals in 


rotation. Under each of these national 


associations there local branches 


are 
spread thoroughout the countries. The 
total membership of the more than 500 
100,000. Fur- 


thermore, the membership rolls include 


local branches is 


ovel 
a large number of national organiza 
tions and institutions in each country, 
which, through their membership, wish 
“Norden” 
moral and economic support. 


to give the work olf then 
Trail-Blazer of Scandinavian 
Cooperation 
The common aim of the Associations, 
as laid down in their statutes, is to fur- 
ther collaboration in all fields among 
the North. On 


governing boards are prominent rep- 


the countries of their 
resentatives of the intellectual, politi- 
cal, and economic 
the 

Council, 


life of each country. 
Prior to 
Nordic 


tion 


establishment of the 
the Norden 


important 


Assoc la- 


was the most inter- 


Scandinavian forum for the dissemina- 


tion of ideas about new spheres of co- 


operation. Through its many local 
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THE 
branches, the proposals which were 
brought forth at the annual meetings 
of the discussed at the 


leaders were 


regular branch meetings and debated 


in the local newspapers. In this way 
the idea of cooperation became familiar 
to all sections of the public. Among 
the infinite variety of questions raised 


Norden 


more 


by the \ssociation, none has 


been important than the prob- 
lem of a common economic policy for 


the whole of Scandinavia. In fact, a 


review of the many results attained 


through cooperation since the end of 
the First World War, will prove again 
and again the importance of the initia- 
tive and activity of the Norden Associa 
tion. 


The 


Council as a 


Nordic 
the 


establishment of the 
common organ toi 
parliaments and governments of the 
countries has by no 
the Norden 


It is not enough that the 


Scandinavian 


means made \ssociation 
superfluous. 
politicians in the Nordic Council adopt 
a recommendation to their governments 
to start cooperating in this or that field. 
If the recommendation affects import 
ant the 


interests in individual 


coun 
tries, it cannot be accepted without the 
approval of those groups who influence 
that the 
Thanks 


is bette 


public opinion. Here it is 
Norden Association steps in. 
to its many local branches, it 
equipped than any other medium for 
this task; and its years of ceaseless edu 
cational work among its members has 


created a sympathetic background for 


the acceptance of new fields of coopera- 


tion when once the advantages are ex- 
plained. 

Thus, when it is a question of prob 
lems that cannot be resolved without 
the assistance of government, the Nor- 


den Association makes its contribution 
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indirectly, by influencing public opin- 
ion. In the cultural sphere, on the 


other hand, it works directly with the 
problems, and, indeed, is often able to 
carry out, itself, the plans it wishes to 
promote. These two aspects of its work, 
the 


and 


the political cultural, 


are, 
moreover. closely related. Scandinavian 
cooperation is dependent on the mu- 
tual sympathy, understanding, and con- 
sideration of the various peoples of 


And fo 


sympathy to be of lasting nature, it 


the northern countries. such 


must be based on a thorough know- 
ledge of each nation’s problems and 
life. 


fore, the Norden Association has placed 


way ol From its inception, there 


special emphasis on bringing 


~ 


the peo- 
ples closet together. 

Getting the Scandinavians to Know 

Each Other 

Each of the national headquarters 
of the Norden Association publishes a 
quarterly which brings articles about 
life and events in the other countries 
as well as about Scandinavian coopera- 
tion in general. The same sort of in- 
formation is also the subject of lec- 
tures often by leading personalities 


from the sister nations which are 


held at the regular meetings of the 


local branches. In some of the countries 
the Association sends a yearly gift-book 
to members, either an illustrated work 
on Scandinavian subjects with text in 
the language of the country from which 
the pictures come, or a novel from one 
of the neighboring countries printed 
in the original language. These pub- 
lications are an important link in the 


\ssociation’s endeavors to familiarize 


its members with the other Scandina- 


vian tongues. For, though Danish, Nor 


wegian, and Swedish have very much 


in common, a little effort is necessary 
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in the beginning to become used to the 


divergent pronunciations and spelling, 


and to certain unfamiliar words o1 
words that have different meanings in 
the different countries. 

\s this question of language is con 
sidered of 
Norden particularly 


interested in the Scandinavian pub- 


primary the 


importance 
Association is 


lic schools, and especially in theit 
teaching of languages. The Association 
has succeeded in getting State appro 
priations, which it administrates, fon 
the exchange of teachers between in- 
dividual countries, or for visits of short- 


er duration, at 


local schools, from 


traveling teachers. the 
kinds of 


language 


Furthermore, 


Association prepares many 


study material for classes 


which are put at the disposal of the 
schools, and it holds courses in Scandi- 
navian subjects for school teachers and 
arranges trips for school children to 
the most interesting historical and geo- 
graphical sites in neighboring coun- 
tries. The Association has also organ- 
ized a ‘Pen Pal’ department for the 
exchange of letters among school chil 
dren. 


Another very useful activity of the 
Association is the arrangement of study 


groups for the members of labor 


unions, medical associations, business 


associations, etc. to further the in 


terest in Scandinavian cooperation 
among the great national organizations. 
The Norden 


and 


Associations in Denmark 


Sweden have their own country 


estates where these courses are held. In 
Denmark it is a beautiful eighteenth- 
manor-house, 


century Hindsgavl, with 


extensive park and woods, on Little 
Belt, near Middelfart on the island of 
Fyn. In Sweden it is Bohusgarden, a 


modern tourist hotel not far from the 
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The 


association has, furthermore, recently 


town of Gothenburg. Swedish 
established an institution for the study 
of Scandinavian cooperation and has 
been the use of an 


granted estate, 


‘Biskops Arno”, in central Sweden, to 
house the institution. 
I riendship Towns 
\ very important aspect of the work 
Norden 


strengthening of personal contacts be- 


ol the \ssociation is the 
tween the peoples of the various coun- 
tries and increasing their knowledge of 
life. One of 


Association’s most successful endeavors 


the others’ way ol the 


in this direction is the “Friendship 


Town” movement, through which 


towns of similar size and character in 


each of the countries establish closer 


relations with each other. For instance, 


a Swedish local branch, comprising a 
market town and surrounding districts, 
enters into a friendship agreement with 
a local branch in a similar town in the 


other countries, and_ these _ local 


branches, likewise, establish mutual 


friendship connections. In this way, 


friendship rings are formed, usually in- 
four or five Further- 


volving towns. 


more, in almost every instance the Nor- 
den Association has succeeded in get- 
ting the town authorities to enter into 
parallel with the 


agreements local 


authorities in the other towns. 
Collaboration between ‘Friendship 
Towns” consists primarily in the ex- 
change of people in all walks of life: 
shopkeepers, craftsmen, laborers, farm- 
ers, Rotarians, scouts, housewives, 
sportsmen of all categories, glee-club 


Also 
with 


members, chess players, etc., etc. 


entire classes of school children 
their teachers are exchanged. Ministers 
preach in each other's church and local 


officials exchange offices for longer or 
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shorter periods. 

The significant thing about these ex- 
changes between “Friendship Towns” 
is that the visitors live in the homes of 
their colleagues. This not only reduces 
the cost of the trip but, and more im 
also that the 


portant, it guarantees 


guests become familiar with the way 
of life of their hosts and, on the whole, 
come into much closer personal contact 
with them than would ordinarily be 
the case. 

Gradually, as the “Friendship Town” 
idea gains ground, new forms of colla- 
boration are entered into. Books are 
presented to the public libraries of the 
other towns, and local newspapers reg- 
ularly carry news of persons and events 


Repre 


councils of 


in their “Friendship Towns.” 


sentatives of the town 
“Friendship Towns” attend each other's 
anniversary celebrations or other festive 
functions. Streets are named _ after 
“Friendship Towns” and their coats-of- 
arms are hung in the council chamber. 
Some of the towns also appropriate 
funds to send traveling exhibitions of 
local art, industrial wares, or of inform- 
atory their 


material to “Friendship 


Town” connections in the other coun- 
tries. 

The great importance of the “Friend- 
ship Town” movement is that it brings 
ordinary people in contact with each 
other. This, of course, is only possible 


where as in the North people can 
understand each other's language. Men 
and women — and boys and girls - 
with no more than primary school edu- 
cation are able, with very little effort, 


to understand they 


one another, and 
can talk together, each using his own 
language. 


Earlier, it was principally the mem- 


bers of academic and related groups 
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who came together in large numbers 
at congresses and the like. From other 
organizations it was usually the leaders, 
The 
movement, on the other hand, 


alone, who met. “Friendship 
Town” 
brings together Scandinavians of all 
classes and kinds, uniting them in the 
closest bonds of friendship, and this 
at a time when the greatly intensified 
political cooperation between — the 
countries of the North makes such con- 
extremely valuable for the 


tacts con- 


tinued success of inter-Scandinavian 
relations. 

Text-books 
Among the many forms of coopera- 


Norden Asso- 


in particular. has aroused 


Revision of History 
tion introduced by the 
ciation, one, 
Scandinavian 


interest far beyond the 


borders; i.e., the revision of history 


text-books. In the middle of the 


‘thirties’ the Association arranged for a 
books 
The 


actual work was carried out by experts 


critical review of all history 


used in Scandinavian schools. 
from each country who examined what 
had 
‘The 


analysis was published in a most inter- 


the other countries to say about 


their fatherland. result of this 
esting report which gave an account 


of all the 


understandings which the experts had 


mistakes, lacunae, and mis- 


found. It also pointed out instances 
taken 
had 


tendencies to 


where authors had not heed of 


the latest research, o1 been the 


victims of nationalistic 


give undue prominence to their own 
country at the cost of the others, or had 


unjustly or in an unhistoric manner 


criticized the other countries. 


In cases where historians had not 


yet reached identical results in their 


estimations of conditions, events, or 
that 


text-book authors and history teachers 


persons, the experts suggested 
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should call attention to the divergent 
opinions. ‘To make this easier for them, 
the Norden Association published short 
wccounts of such moot questions with 
their various interpretations. 


Since this 


analvsis ot 


\sso- 


ciation’s expert committees have criti- 


fundamental 
the then-existing text-books, the 


cally reviewed all manuscripts of new 
history text-books and have advised the 
authors whenever they found anything 
This 


offered on a voluntary 


to correct or add. service is 


basis, the in- 
dividual author being in no way 
obliged to abide by the advice. But in 
every case to date the authors have 
gladly accepted the critical remarks of 
the experts. 
There is no that 
the defects of manuscripts are due to a 


the 


reason to believe 


conscious desire on 


the 
authors to give a one-sided picture; 


part ol 


most often they can be ascribed to the 
bad habit of uncritically copying the 
mistakes and antiquated opinions in 
in some cases, to 


older text-books, or, 


the incompetence of the author. 
The 


has 


text-books 
the 
removal of prejudice and misunder- 


revision of history 


been of undoubted value for 
standing in Scandinavia. Furthermore, 


the method was adopted by those 
groups in Germany and Great Britain 
who, after the Second World War, pre- 
pared similar revisions of German and 
British text-books. UNESCO, too, has 
been very much interested in this pio- 
neer work. In 1950 it published a re 


written by the 


one of Norden 
the 


entitled 


port 
\ssociation’s 


Haakon 


experts, Norwegian 


Vigander, “Mutual 
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Revision of History Text-books in the 
Nordic Countries”. In the preface pre- 
pared by UNESCO it is stated that the 
Scandinavian history 


revision of text 


books is based on the three most im- 
portant principles for such work, that 
is to say, the revision is international, 
mutual, and positive, as well! as critical. 
With UNESCO ex 


presses the opinion that the Scandina- 


reference to this, 
vian work on this problem should be 


brought to the attention of all in 


terested governments and persons. 
The Norden 


arranged for the critical revision of geo- 


\ssociation has also 
graphy text-books, but here the prob- 
lems are much slighter than in the case 


of history books. 


New Ideas 
Norden 


work on a 


Today the \ssociation is 


busily at number of 


new 


ideas for the furtherance of Scandina- 
Vian cooperation, and from all of the 


countries come reports of increasing 


membership. There is a steadily grow- 


ing realization among the Scandina- 
vian peoples that collaboration between 
their countries is more necessary than 
ever before if they are to maintain thei 
economic and political independence 
and avoid becoming the helpless tool 
of one or another of the Great Powers 


that the The 


numbers in- 


dominate world. 


men 


and women and their 


crease daily who wish to see inter- 


Scandinavian — relations 


strengthened 


and increased, are aware that 


one of 
the best ways to help bring this about 
is by supporting the work of the Nor- 


den Association. 


Frantz W. Wendt is the Secretary-General of the Danish Delegation to 


the Nordu 
of the Norden 


Council. He has been active for many years in 


the work 


Association, and has also written extensively on Scandina- 


vian cooperation. 





DENMARKBK’S VILLAGE CHURCHES 


BY TAGE CHRISTIANSEN 


Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


enmark has preserved her ancient 
village churches more completely 
than any other country. Castles, 
palaces, and houses built in the early 
Middle 
but the churches still stand 


Ages have fallen into ruins, 
usually on 
the highest point in the village. By the 
1250 there Denmark, 


then now the 


veal were in all 


which included what is 
Swedish province of Skane, some 2 000 
stone churches, about as many as there 
are in Denmark today, the bulk of them 
1,630 vil 


from the 


being still in use. Of these, 


lage churches date Roman 


Catholic period before the Reformation 
and the introduction of Lutheranism in 
1536. 

The first Danish churches were of 
wood. The Frankish monk Ansgar, the 


first missionary to Denmark, 


built the 


wooden churches, at 


\.D. 


was 


first two Slesvig 
little 


hundred 


850 Ribe a 


about and at 


later. It another two 


years before Christianity was generally 


adopted, but by then there were 


wooden churches all over the country. 
They did not survive for long, as they 
Only 


tered remains and some post-holes have 


too small 


quickly became scat 


come down to us. 

About 1100 A.D. churches began to 
be built of stone. Danish church build- 
Middle 


partly owing to the fact 


ing in the early \ges was rich 


and extensive, 


that a highly skilled class of artisans 


had developed during the Viking peri- 


od. All that smiths carpenters, ship 


wrights, and wood carvers had to do 
was to adjust their skills to church re 
quirements. And with Christian culture 
came many foreign contacts, bringing 
inspiration from foreign church build 
ing. From about 1100 A.D. the Church 
reality, vitally 


was a influencing the 


lives of men and women. Soon they 


agreed to pay to the Church a fixed an- 
nual tax called 
the Stat 


tithe. This was long 


before began to levy taxes, 
and it was of greac importance in pro 
viding the economic basis for most of 
the intensive church building carried 
1130 A.D. 


Che Church appeared as a new power 


out alter 
in the land, backed by the Pope and in 
close touch with him. The power and 
authority of the first archbishops led 


to rivalry with the King, but through 


Absalon, 


reconciled 


Archbishop Crown and 


Church 


gether 


were soon and to- 


they established a strong and 


successful monarchy which endured for 


a long time. 


Built by the People 


Kings and bishops took the lead in 


church building and a number of 


churches were built by the lords of the 
manors; but generally speaking it was 
the people, the Danish peasants, who 
erected the village churches which sw 
earliest dated church 


vive today. The 


is from 1140, but there are many olde1 
ones 


When timber from the extensive oak 
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JUNGSHOVED CHURCH, 
WITH CORBIE GABLES 


the chiel 


building material was formed by the 


forests ceased to be used, 


wealth of granite boulders left in the 


fields by the Ice Age. Some of the 


oldest churches were built of calcareous 
limestone 


little later 


the 


tufa and a was 


used for construction of others. 


[These were the only stones available 


for quarrying; apart from these the 
building materials used were granite 
boulders and some imported tufa. 

In the Jutland peninsula the granite 
was cut into squares, often larger than 
a cubic yard. It was laborious work 
carried out with pick-hammers, often 
after long-distance transport. It would 
no doubt take years before the churches 
were ready for consecration. 

Che church builders of Sjzlland also 


used boulders from the fields, but they 


VILLAGE 


4{N EAST 


CHURCHES 


Danish Information Office 


DANISH CHURCH 
IND BLIND WINDOWS 


lacked the dogged patience of the Jut- 


landers in 


cutting them, and _ the 


islanders were more heavily engaged 


in warlike raids at sea and in defend- 
The 
boulder-built churches of Sjzlland have 


ing the coasts against marauders. 


walls of split or unhewn stones, partly 
with 


faced mortar. 


Stone Carving and Romanesque 


\s a result of the Jutlanders’ lead 
in stone carving, the Jutland churches 
are well in advance of others in their 
sculptured stone: in magnificent door 
ways surmounted by a tympanum, in 
moulded arches, and in richly carved 


fonts which in some districts have 


grotesque lion motifs. The Sjzllanders 
distinguished themselves later on when 


they decorated their churches with fres 
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4 TYPICAL CHURCH 


Coes, and with carved reredoses. 

The prevailing style during the first 
centuries was Romanesque, under the 
natural influence of neighboring coun- 
tries to the south and west, in the first 
the 


second England and Normandy, with 


place western Germany and 


in 
which Denmark had close connections 
in the Viking period. 

and architecture 


Romanesque art 


reflected in fine cathedrals 
(in Skane) had 


made an archbishopric in 1104, at the 


were first 


at Lund which been 


important commercial center of Ribc 
in southern Jutland, and at Viborg in 
central Jutland. At Ribe the material 
used was Rhineland tufa, as it was in 
many contemporary village churches in 
the diocese; the cathedral at Viborg and 
village churches 


many 


influenced by 


it were built of granite ashlars. 


Some of the 


Romanesque ashlar 
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OF WEST JUTLAND 


churches Danish 


arches 


are the finest 


among 


The 


small 


churches 


today. rounded 


church 
Most 


course 


give even a imposing 


strength and _ vitality. 


churches 
have been altered in the 


and 


ol time 


by additions extensions, though in 


modern times a number have been re- 


stored to their original Romanesque 


design: nave and chancel with apse, 


and a moulded arch in the west wall of 
chancel 
Niches 


frescoes from Catholic 


the 


chancel 


connecting and 


nave. 
ol 
also been preserved, or have been re 
Old 


re- 


containing the remains 


shrines have 


vealed by intensive restoration. 


communion tables still have their 


liquaries, even, in a few places, with 


relics. Some beautiful gilded altars 


have survived from the middle of the 


twelfth century. 
Romanesque frescoes have been pre 


served in many Danish village churches. 
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NYLARS CHURCH, A TYPI(¢ 


They form a direct link with Byzantium 
like 


architecture, they have their individual 


and Rome, though, the church 


Danish character. The rather stiff, time 
less f€ces and figures in the pictures of 
the Adoration were made to live in 
the present by being given contempo- 
rary dress. The earliest frescoes, dating 
from the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
have been found in the church 
old 
Jelling, in central Jutland. 

the 


especially on the Baltic island of Born 


tury, 


of the roval residence town of 


In certain parts of country, 
holm, there are round churches forti- 
fied churches with a circular nave, dat 
1150—1200. 


and all have loopholes, and 


ing from Some have a 


gallery 


machicolations from which tar and 


missiles were dropped on the besieger. 


These features may also be found in 


other types of church, as the earliest 


were usually places of refugee in 


troubled times. 


VILLAGE 


CHURCHES 
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i ROUND CHURCH OF BORNHOLM 


Bricks and Gothic Style 
\bout 1160 A.D. bricks 


use as a building material. 


came into 
The art ol 
brick ai 
chitecture which opened a new epoch in 
Denmark 


followed by 


brick-making, and the 


new 


church building, reached 
Italy. sricks 


the Gothic style, which dominated both 


trom were 
ecclesiastical and secular building from 
1250 to the Reformation, and has con 


tinued to dominate Danish church 


building. The churches of Ringsted and 
Soré, where the kings were buried, are 
the earliest brick churches. Gothic be 
manifest in the cathedral at Ros 


But 


came 
kilde. 


great 


there was no longe1 any 


need for new village churches. 


The influence of Gothic was revealed 


in extensions to existing buildings, 


such as west towers with corbie gables 


blind 


with whitewashed walls, are character- 


and windows, which, 


together 


istic features of a Danish village church, 


at least in eastern Jutland and the is 
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RICHLY DECORATED INTERIOR OF A 
DANISH VILLAGE CHURCH 


lands. The new style is also evident in 
the employment of bricks and Gothic 
elements to replace flat raftered ceilings 
with graceful vaults, and larger win- 
dows to give more light. Many churches 
in towns were built in the Gothic style, 
but in a subdued, Danish form. And the 


new brick material was soon employed 


in the construction of monastic build- 


ings and their churches. 


Development of Decoration 


The interior of village churches also 
to some extent changed character with 


the 


arrival of Gothic. 


Reredoses ap- 
peared as a development of the altar- 
pieces of side chapels; in many—also 
small—churches beautiful works of art 


The 


crucified King, the Christ victorious of 


carved in wood by local carvers. 
the Romanesque period, became the 


more emotionally charged sufferer with 


the crown of thorns. Frescoes flourished 
The 


acquired ease and grace. The pictures 


on whitewashed vaults. 


figures 
told stories from the scriptures and re- 
minded men of their sins and perils. 
Rich treasures of artistic yet popular 
imagery are to be seen in countless vil- 
lage churches. In church after church as 
layers of plaster are chipped away 
splendid pictures, by primitive medi 
eval standards, are revealed. Outstand- 
ing is a group of churches built by the 
lords of the manors in Sjelland. But 
the development from the sublimity 
and purity of Romanesque through the 
animation and vitality of early Gothic 


led eventually to a certain lack of 


Danish Information Office 


THE GRUNDTVIG CHURCH 


IN COPENHAGEN 
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restraint, with occasionally grotesque 


fancies. 
In the present-day efforts to popular 
ize the knowledge of these treasures on 


church vaults 


the 
Jorgen Roos, in associa 


and church walls 


film directo 
tion with the Italian Luciano Emmer, 
mak- 


ing the first film of Danish church fres- 


has rendered valuable service by 


coes. It has been possible, out of the 


great wealth of material, to compile a 


scriptural history extending from the 
Creation to the Day of Judgment, and 
to make the primitive pictures moving 
even to a modern audience, at the 
same time facilitating the presentation 


of medieval Danish art to wider circles. 


Reformation and Renaissance 


Alter 


splendor 


the Reformation much of the 


of the Middle Ages disap 


7 ‘age 


in Copenhagen, has 


Christiansen, a 1s paperman 
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a j 
extensively o? 


CHURCHES 


peared. Frescoes wer plastered over, 
reredoses were replaced, and pulpits ap- 
peared—often fine specimens of the art 
of wood-carving. 


When 
reached Denmark the great period of 


the Italian Renaissance 


church building had long since ended. 


The 


was therefore on secular building. And 


main influence of the Renaissance 


this has since predominated. 
The 


turies has chiefly taken place in the 


church building of later cen 


towns and, at the beginning of this 
century, in Copenhagen. Here the last 
completed church building on a large 
the of 
Grundtvig Church, a monument both 
to N. F. 


figures of the Church and of education, 


scale was construction the 


S. Grundtvig, one of the great 


and, in its exterior architecture, to the 


Danish village church through the ages. 


= 


: ; wt 
on the ske Aftenavis 


of Berling 
cultural and church affairs 


in Denmark 





AT NIGHT HE HAD 


BEEN DRIVEN 


IN THE LANDAI 


THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR OF OSTERKOPING 


A SMALL TOWN STOR) 


BY VILHELM MOBERG 


Translated from the Swedish by Signhild V. Gustafson 


With Illustrations 
r was something unheard-of. Nobody 
here in Osterképing had ever heard 
like of it. Really, how 
such a thing happen in Osterk6ping, 


the could 
the most peaceful and idyllic among 
many peaceful and idyllic towns in the 
This 
for a big city, for Stockholm or Copen- 


Swedish realm? was a sensation 


hagen—yes, the sensation in question 


ol 
And here it occurred 


would not have been unworthy 
London or Berlin! 
in Osterképing, which had 1,403  in- 
ol 


It was something unheard-of! 


habitants at the last turn the year. 


The one who reflected thus was the 
editor of the Osterképing News, Emil 
Hallman, as he walked to and fro one 
morning of November 1925 in his lit 


tle editorial office, with his hands be 


by Axel Andersen 


hind his back, a wretched prey to the 
greatest excitement. For a good thirty 
the town’s news- 


years he had edited 


sheet alone, but never before had he 

protessionally speaking, that is to say 

been so upset. Even at the outbreak of 
the World War, when in his own hand 
he nailed up the disturbing telegrams 
about millions of men being called to 
than 


arms he was considerably calme1 


now. 


London, Berlin, and Paris after 


were fairly distant, events there 


could only give an echo in Osterkép 


ing; but now something had happened 
which in its turn would give an echo 


in London and Paris, yes, most cer- 


tainly the great world newspapers 


And 


perhaps in this connection they would 


would eventually get hold of it. 
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quote the Osterképing News, his own 
privately owned paper. 

\t this thought Editor Hallman felt 
the full weight of the responsibility 
which now rested on him in his jour- 
nalistic work. Yes, the fact was that in 
his capacity as a journalist he did not 
feel equal to a sensation like this one. 
\s the editor of the Osterképing News 


he had not had the experience for such 


tasks. His province in any case was 
the idyll, the 


sure he had once 


not sensation. ‘To be 
covered a case at the 
magistrate’s court, when a large-scale 
thief had been a town guest on a tour 
sure he 


of investigation, and to be 


had 


love drama which occurred in the fall 


once devoted two columns to a 
of 1908; but these subjects could in no 
wise be compared to this one. Here he 
had his life’s greatest journalistic un- 
dertaking—he was almost sixty now 

and an event like this could happen in 
Osterképing at most once in two hun- 
dred The News 


went to press at 4 P.M. and it was now 


years. Osterkdping 
11. He must begin the big article. 
Editor Hallman seated himself at the 
desk and began his work by sharpening 
the eight pencils he had in his pencil- 
box. Then he continued by chewing at 
these pencils one after the other. After 
a time of uninterrupted chewing he was 
absolutely that this 


went beyond his strength. And a sure 


convinced chore 


means of avoiding all failures is to 
know your limitations — that was one 
of Hallman’s mottoes. 

Now of course he could briefly and 
drily relate the facts and for the pre- 
sent abstain from anv comments. He 
could begin like this: “A rumor which 


has caused the 


greatest consternation 
in our town spread this morning, stat 


ing that our widely respected and pop- 
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ular prosecutor, Axel Emil Hertz, has 
been missing since last night from his 
home without leaving a trace 
Well, next he could simply state that 
the disappearance was entirely unac- 
countable and that they had not found 
the slightest trace of the missing man. 
But he had a hunch that the subscribers 
would not be satisfied with these facts 
they naturally expected a long and 
juicy account. And probably such a 
story would increase the circulation con- 
siderably. If he only had the power to 
give the readers what they hungered for 
—he certainly would do it! But he must 
in any case show a certain considera- 
tion for the public prosecutor and his 
family. For suppose the missing man 
was still alive and came back one fine 
day! Then it was best for the Oster- 
képing News to have written as little 
as possible of the reasons that could 
have caused the public prosecutor to 


abscond from 


the real 
stumbling-block in the way of Editor 


Hallman in this affair was precisely that 


town. For 


his disappearance was anything in this 
world but unaccountable. It could be 
explained in just too many ways. And 
all were equally explainable and trust- 
worthy. So he did not know which one 
he should choose as being the least em- 
barrassing and humiliating to the pro- 
secutor—in case he was still alive and 
came back .... 


Now, Lid 


holm had related the sensational case? 


how was it letter-carrie: 
The letter-carrier was the paper’s re 


porter and undoubtedly the 


greatest 
journalistic talent in the town. On his 
morning round he always came up to 
the editor’s office and related what had 
taken place in the town during the past 
And if he did 


come in the forenoon, he came on his 


twenty-four hours. not 
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afternoon round—in fact the Osterkép 
ing News editor never let the paper go 
to press till letter-carrier Lidholm had 
He could tell 
just from the letter-carrier’s step on 


made his daily report. 
the stairs “if there was something.” If 
he came walking very quietly, using 
every step, he had at most an engage- 
ment of rather obscure people or a little 
School 


Chapel to offer. If, on the other hand, 


Sunday party at the Elim 
he came two steps at a time, the edito1 
could be sure that the reporter had at 
least some real-estate deal or a distin- 
guished wedding with the ceremony in 


And if took 


the stairs in three bounds, it was surely 


church. the letter-carrie1 


an order for a death announcement, 
with a stereotype, or a broken leg with 
in the 
News 


today, what was the 


province of the Osterképing 


circulation. But today— why, 
anyway? To 
had taken 


less than one and 


dat 


day letter-carrier Lidholm 
the stairs in rather 
a half leaps. The editor had jumped 
up from the table thinking the town 
was on fire, and then at the door he 
had met with the letter-carrier and the 
cry: 


“The 


appeared!” 


public prosecutor has dis- 

And that cry echoed at this moment 
through the town, for the letter-carrier 
had soon continued his morning round, 
to the delight of all news-hungry house- 
wives, who at first did not dare believe 
him. What good deed had Osterképing 
done, that such a thing could happen? 
Had they really deserved such a sensa- 
tion, could they believe it was true? 
In delirious joy the women stumbled 
They felt a 


bit giddy with joy when they finally 


across each other’s paths. 


were convinced by the _ letter-carrier. 


One who has gnawed meager bones for 
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vears doesn’t dare believe his eyes when 
he gets a fat roast. 

But 
tinued, he had given the Osterképing 


before the letter-carrier con- 
News a lengthy account of the drama, 
as he called it. The kernel of this nar- 
rative was that the prosecutor's wife 
had just reported to the police that her 
husband had not come home last night 
and that he still was missing. And as 
an explanation of his disappearance 
she had shown Chief of Police Karls- 
son a threatening letter which her hus- 
band had received quite recently. It 
was written by a thief who had got a 
rather stiff sentence at the Osterképing 
court some years ago. The writer men- 
tioned that he was free again and that 
he would to take 


- Hertz him- 


soon come to town 


revenge on the 


self. 


“Tremble at my revenge, you Satan’s 


prosec utor 


tyrant!’ the letter closed, because letter- 
carrier Lidholim was the brother-in-law 
of Chief Karlsson and had been allowed 
Mrs. Hertz 


husband had just 


to see it with his own eyes. 
reported that her 
laughed when he got the letter, but 
she had 


threat too lightly, and now it was clear 


warned him not to take the 


that she had been right. It was so easy 
to believe that the prosecutor had been 


a victim of the thief’s revenge. And 


Chief Karlsson wih the remaining po- 


lice force considered it wisest for the 
present to hold the same view as theit 
superior’s wife, and so they telephoned 
to the neighboring towns that the thief- 
letter-writer should be traced—fortun- 
ately they had a description of him. 
Thereafter the police force—with the 
willing assistance 


News 


gating the circumstances of the prose- 


of the Osterképing 


reporter—went to work investi- 


cutor’s disappearance. It developed 
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“EDITOR HALLMAN HAD NEVER BEEN SO UPSET 


that these circumstances were as few 
and as inconspicuous as possible. The 
prosecutor had spent the evening with 
one of his best friends, estate-owne1 
Osterholm at Bygarda, who had given 
a little supper for some of his intimate 
male acquaintances. About half-past 
eleven the party had broken up and 
left Bygarda. The prosecutor was the 
only one of the gentlemen who lived in 
town, and since it was nearly two miles 
thither and the hour late, Squire Oste1 
holm had placed his landau at his dis 
The 


posal. squire’s coachman had 


driven him home and returned alone 
to Bygarda at half-past twelve. These 
were all the circumstances cf the dis- 
appearance of the prosecutor as they 
were 


reported by Squire Osterholm 


himself. Like other friends of the miss- 
ing man he was very much upset ove1 


the occurrence, but Chief of Police 


Karlsson was not willing simply to drop 


him from the list of suspects. 


“For the present | suspect every 


body!” said he, following a well-known 


pattern; and _ his 


brother-in-law, the 
letter-carrier, agreed with him on this 
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point, although he explained to Editor 
Hallman that it probably would be in- 
advisable to quote these words in the 
paper, since Squire Osterholm was a 
that 
might be conceivable that Squire Oster- 


large advertiser. For matter, it 
holm was in a conspiracy with the one 
who had written the threatening letter 
and that he had been carrying out the 
purpose of that individual by giving 
the prosecutor transportation home in 
his landau. 
Nevertheless, the person on whom 
the police chief concentrated was the 
squire’s coachman. He was the one 
who had last seen the prosecutor. Now 
of course the estate-owner declared that 
coachman, 


fitty 


he would answer for the 
who had been in his service ove 
years. This old retainer, for that mat 
ter, was soon to receive his pension 
since he had begun to be hard of hear- 
ing lately and also had impaired sight. 
He must absolutely be counted out in 
this case, declared the squire. 


“No 
plied the chief. 


one will be counted out,” re- 
“Anyone who suspects my old coach 


man of a crime must be an idiot,” re- 
plied Osterholm, fixing his eyes on the 
othe 

But 


pi essed: he 


man. 
Karlsson refused to be im- 
sent for the coachman to 
old 


the 


start questioning him. But the 


man knew nothing more than 


squire about the prosecutor's disap- 
pearance. He had driven the missing 
man to his gate and returned home, 
that was the whole story. And in so 
doing he had neither seen nor heard 
anything suspicious. The chief of po- 
lice instituted a cross-questioning and 
sought to ensnare him with tricky ques- 
tions: 

“Do Salomon Svensson, 


you know 
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who got three years for larceny at the 
magistrate’s court in the year 1921?” 
“No,” 
“Are you lying?” continued the chief. 
723." 


“Just what I thought! You know that 


answered the coachman. 


answered the coachman. 
thug Svensson who wrote the threat 
ening letter. Things are beginning to 
clear up . Tell me what you know, 
old man!” 
Unfortunately things did not clear 
up at all, for it became evident that the 
deaf old coachman had not known to 
what he was replying when the com- 


asked 


was 


missione) him if he was lying. 


And so he released without fur 
ther questions. 


If the 


missing man’s wife, which the police 


hypothesis suggested by the 


for the present deemed it wisest to 
follow, should prove correct, the prose 
cutor must have been attacked right 
near his dwelling after getting out of 
the 


that 


landau. But it was possible too 


he had taken a little walk before 
going in to bed and that he had met 


This 
possible, but hardly probable, for the 


his fate during this time. was 


squire had stated that the prosecutor 


even before his departure had been 


pretty “tired.” The police chief knew 
how this last word was to be translated 
properly for he knew his superior’s 
habits pretty well. He saw a possibility 
open for the solution of the mystery, 
and had the terrain about the prosecu 
tor’s residence thoroughly searched. It 
was possible that the “tired” prosecu- 
under a bush in 


tor might be found 


the garden. But he was not to be 


Nor 


violence or struggle in the vicinity. And 


found. was there any trace of 


no inhabitant of the house had heard 


any suspicious racket during the night. 


The door had been locked, for the pro- 
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secutor carried a key, and in the morn- 
ing the door was still locked, whence 
one could understand that the missing 
man never had entered the dwelling. 
And nobody had seen the prosecutor 
since the squire’s coachman transport- 
ed him. 

Thus it was only the threatening 
letter which spoke of an attack. Now 
they came to the other explanations. 
In a case like this the police must not 
stare themselves blind at a single clue. 
The other explanations of his disap- 
pearance were of a sort that must be 
mentioned very quietly, and they must 
not be mentioned at all in the presence 
of the prosecutor's wife. But unfortun 
were at least 


ately they 


as trustworthy 
as the theory of an attack. 
Chief Karlsson 


some time 


knew well that for 


there had been sneaking 
rumors to the effect that the prosecutot 
had had certain difhculties in account 
ing for receipts for auctions handled by 
him. On a certain occasion some 
months ago, when an auction of con 
siderable personal property was to be 


accounted for, the 


rumors had awak 
ened to a new and vigorous life. It was 
whispered that the prosecutol had to 
negotiate a 


note to clear the 


large 
matter and that he had to get down 
on his knees and beg one of his pros- 
perous friends, Councillor L6f, for his 
hand 
back. 


Ihe police chiet—who of course was 


signature on the lower right 


corner of the and on the 


note 
chief investigator in the prosecutor's 
absence—just casually asked the coun 
cillor if there was any reason to assume 
that the prosecutor had left Osterk6p- 
ing voluntarily. 

The that 
reasons existed, but he thought that for 


councillor admitted such 


a while yet they should be careful not 
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to follow them up. It was a question 
of an official’s good name and reputa- 
tion. And the prosecutor was respected 
and popular in the town—no “unini- 
tiated person” would believe in his 
voluntary abscondence. Yes, these were 
the councillor’s words. 

“No uninitiated person—no, indeed,” 
mumbled the police chief, who from 


this 


moment counted himself 


among 
“the initiated.” And letter-carrier Lid- 
holm was proud of his brother-in-law, 


had 


dence of the 


who been admitted to the confi- 


councillor himself. 


But 
the reporter considered it as yet un 
wise for the paper to make any use of 
the confidence. It might happen that 
this explanation would not hold. And 
if it should prove that the prosecuto1 
hadn’t had any reason for absconding, 
the paper would best be served by not 


The 
the 


making too many conjectures. 


prosecutor advertised 


auctions in 


newspaper to the tune of a thousand 


kronor every year: that was something 
one mustn't forget. And the editor did 


not forget it for a moment. 
Then came the next hypothesis. It 
was of a still more delicate nature than 


the preceding one. It touched in the 


most intimate way one more family in 


town—ereat caution was necessary. 


However, it was fal secret—the 


feminine part of the population es 


from 


pecially had accepted it as soon as they 
heard of the disappearance. From this 
we understand that this explanation 
concerned a woman. 

Osterképing News’ able reporter had 
half 


related as follows: For 


about a 
yeal 


Osterképing’s town gossip had 


concerned itself most vigorously with 


Miss 
teacher at the 
Miss Lind 


prosecutor Hertz’s relation to 


Paula Lind, the music 


town’s preparatory school. 
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had given the prosecutor's little girl 
private lessons at home, and thus the 
acquaintance had begun. Certain meet- 
ings which the prosecutor had had with 
Miss Lind at entertainments, on the 
street, and on promenades could not 
possibly be the mere effect of chance. 
It was evident that the prosecutor was 
showing attention to the music teach- 
er. Ever since Miss Lind came to town, 
she had moreover got the reputation 
for not having any morals—in any case 
not morals that could come up to the 
standard in Osterkoping. She was seen 
about in the company now of this man 
now of that and as a rule 


and one, 


these were men wholly unknown in 
Osterképing. She claimed that she had 
made their acquaintance as a pupil at 
the 


couldn't make anyone in town believe 


Academy of Music; but you 
that there were any such highly sus- 
picious characters at the Academy of 
Music! 


ents 


Now the music teacher's par- 


also lived in town—she had of 
course taken them there to have a sort 
of chaperonage to cover herself, fon 
nowadays it happened that the men 
Mrs. 


Johansson, her landlady, had told this 


visited her in her home too; 


at the coffee party at Mrs. Andersson's 


ago 
related 


on Straw Lane a week Thursday. 


She had especially that the 
prosecutor had walked back and forth 
in front of Miss Lind’s dwelling one 
evening between seven and eight. Miss 
which 


Lind was away at the time, for 


reason he had withdrawn after a while. 
And the day before the prosecutor’s dis- 
appearance several people had noticed 
the missing man walk up Main Street in 
the company of Miss Lind. Butcher 
Persson, who at the time was standing 


had 
they 


at his booth at the market place, 


observed them carefully when 
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parted at the corner of Berg Street. 


They had conversed for at least three 


minutes before they shook hands and 


parted. Butcher Persson had been un- 


able to hear the conversation—unfor- 


tunately!—partly because the distance 


was too great and partly because on 
this 


occasion they 


had spoken in a 


noticeably low voice. And why should 


these two stand there on the town’s 
busiest street in the middle of the day 
talking in whispers if they didn’t have 
a secret, if they weren't planning some- 
had 


talked with a number of people about 


thing? Letter-carrier Lidholm 


the prosecutor's strolls and rendezvous, 


and they had all been of the opinion 


that they were having a so-called affair. 
Add to Miss Lind 
left evening before 
on the 6:15 train. 


this the fact that 


had town the 
Lidholm had seen 
her with his own eyes when she board- 
ed the train, and today he had called 
up the ticket-seller and found out that 
she had bought a ticket to Bergasa, a 
And 
investigation he had 
become convinced that Miss Lind could 


station alout twenty miles away. 


through furthe 


not possibly have any errand in Berg- 
She 
friends either 


asa. had no relatives there, no 


as far as one knew, she 
had no business there—so why in all 
the world should she take a trip there? 
The only explanation: She had made 
a rendezvous there with the prosecu- 
tor, and from there they had journeyed 
on. 

So letter-carrier Lidholm belonged to 
those who asserted that the prosecutor's 
abscondence from town was because of 
raison’s d'amour. It was accepted as a 
fact that he was too intimately ac- 

Miss Lind what 

think when both had 


disappeared at almost the same time? 


quainted with and 


should people 
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His deserted wife was probably the only 


one in who didn’t know of het 


town 
husband's lapse, and to be sure she 
needn't be informed until it was neces 
Sary. 


Lidholm 
thought that this last-mentioned theory 


Moreover, letter - carrie 
might well coincide with the previous 
one. It might be both money transac 


had 


moved the prosecutor to abscond from 


tions and a love aflair which 


the town, thus leaving its inhabitants 


in the greatest consternation. 


The explanations for the prosecutor's 
disappearance were therefore at least 


three. According to the first he was 


either murdered or in captivity; a¢ 


cording to the other two he 


was If 


the height ol from 


well-being fan 
Osterképing. For his own sake the in 
habitants of OsterkOping would pretea 
satisly 


to believe the former, but to 


thei 


own hunger for sensation they 


actually more trust in the two 


put 
latter explanations, which—as the re 
porter so aptly remarked—need not ex 


( lude 


each other. In other words, the 


people of Osterképing believed the 
worst possible of then missing prose 
cutor. 

And here the editor of the Osterkép 
ing News now had the subject for his 
day’s edition. He 
lack 
that it 


All had a right to believe 


great article in the 


certainly did not material—the 


was far too 


only trouble was 
abundant. 


as they 


wished of the sensational dis 


appearance—but he unfortunately must 


not write what he wished. 


This matte 
must be handled with kid gloves. 

Ot theories number two and three, as 
they had been presented by reporter 
Lidholm, he could not say a word. But 
it was a question whether he should 


choose the first. 
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“Our prosecutor in robbers’ hands? 


“Murdered by the 


sentenced to hard labor?” 


thief whom he had 
Those would 
be pretty good headlines, despite his 
having to afte 
risk 


news 


put marks 


question 


them. But there 


might be some 
in adopting this theory as the 


paper's own. Perhaps there would be 
unpleasant consequences from the miss 


back 


again. Surely it was a bit embarrassing 


ing man when he finally 


came 
for a person in his position to fall cap 
tive to a common thief, who perhaps 


even maltreated him; but a 


thousand 
that 
he had embezzled entrusted funds and 
Hallman 


toward the 


times worse would be to insinuate 


committed adultery. Editon 


inclined heavily 


also two 


latter reasons; but he that 


diffe1 


had to write 
he believed something entirely 
ent. 


The day 


where 


wore on, Hallman got no 


with his sensational article, and 


the prosecutor did not return to his 


dismayed fellow-citizens of Osterk6p 


Every 


ing. other minute the editor’s 


telephone rang and someone asked if 


it was true that he 


had been arrested 
by the Stockholm police, if it was pos 


had 


an international gang of crim 


sible that he chanced to be cap 


tured by 


inals who demanded 50,000 


kronor of 


OsterkO6ping as a ransom fot 


him, if 


there 


was any basis for the 


that 
Squire Osterholm had killed the town 


prosecutor in a nightly duel and buried 


rumot 


his corpse in a field on his estate 


and so on and so forth. So it was 


not surprising that the editor did not 


with his 


progress article on the dis 


appt arance. 


The telephone calls cer- 


tainly gave him many points of view 


on the drama 


but no sign of what he 


longed for: incontrovertible facts. 


“This would be a chance for a scan 
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dal 
Hallman, sharpening his pencil for the 


sheet to gorge itself,” mumbled 
tenth time in fifteen minutes. 

“But the Osterképing News is a re- 
spectable paper which doesn’t batten 


on people's lower passions 


Now and then the editor called up 


the police station and asked for news. 
Chiet 


that he had just got a new lead which 


Karlsson answered every time 


he was pursuing with the greatest ene 


ey. More he could not say at the 


5 


pres- 


ent stage of the matter. 

When the editor called for the tenth 
time, Karlsson replied: 

“Well, this much I can say: that this 
drama will implicate not only one but 
at least four prominent families in the 
town and that no one is so highly 
placed that he cannot be suspected. 
More that I 


the investigation now stands.” 


than where 


cannot say 

Editor Hallman replaced the receiver 
and felt of his head. Where would this 
end? Would the prosecutor's disap- 
pearance shake the foundations of the 
town and bring shame and disgrace to 
at least four of its most respected fam- 
ilies? Had Osterk6éping, the most quiet 
and peaceful of towns, where he had 
lived in the greatest serenity for thirty 
years, suddenly been changed to a real 
den of criminals? And would he, who 
had so little experience as a criminal 
reporter, now be forced for years ahead 
to deal with bloody tragedies within its 
highest circles? It really went beyond 
his strength 

In five minutes the paper must go 
to press, but the editor lingered a bit 
yet before passing the greatest news 
on to the waiting typesetter. He 
perused once more what he had writ 
ten: “A the 


greatest consternation in our calm and 


rumor which has caused 
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peaceful city spread today when it was 
reported that the town prosecutor of 
Osterk6ping. A. E. Hertz has been miss 
ing since last 


night without a trace.” 


Yes, that all he had written. 
After all it 


told the whole story in a few words.... 


was 


And wasn’t that enough! 


Ihe telephone rang again. Timidly 


the editor eved the 


apparatus. He 
Would 


mayor ol 


hardly dared lift the receiver. 


he find that the 
Squire Osterholm had murdered Prose- 
Why, 


receiver—he 


out now 


cutor Hertz? really he didn’t 


dare take the trembled at 


what he might learn 

But it was probably someone who 
wanted news again. He suddenly took 
to rebuff the in- 


courage and decided 


quisitive person. Hastily he grabbed 


the receiver and shouted into it: 
“The 
killed 


again, please!” 


mayor and_ the 


squire have 
the prosecutor—and don’t ring 
Then he was going to hang up, when 
he suddenly heard a well-known voice 
in his ear: 
“Have 


you 


you gone crazy toor 


I hope 


aren't writing anything in_ the 
paper, confounded scribbler!’’ 
It was the public prosec utor’s voice. 
“It was Osterholm’s deaf 
blind old 


whole trouble, 


and half- 
the 
I sat and fell 
asleep in the landau last night—it was 


coachman who started 


you see. 
late—was tired—lots of brandies at By- 
garda, you understand — and the coach- 
man didn’t wake me when we reached 
my house. He just stopped long enough 
so he thought I got off, and then he 
back to And of 
the the 


carriage-house and then he locked it. 


drove me Bygarda. 


course he put landau into 


And in the carriage-house I woke up 
this morning, and there I’ve been sitting 


till now. I had to make a devil of a 
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row before the hands on the estate 
heard me, and I didn’t get home till five 
minutes ago. Hungry as a bear and just 
going to get myself a bite to eat.... 
If you've written anything about this 
deviltry, take it out right away, or else 
you'll never get an auction advertise- 


ment again—just remember that!” 
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It was with the greatest satisfaction 
that Editor Hallman put down the re- 
ceiver and crumpled up the paper on 
which he had written one sentence 
about the disappearance and threw it 
the Afte1 


Osterképing News could go to press 


into waste-basket. that the 


as usual. 


Vilhelm Moberg, one of Sweden’s foremost authors, has written a number 
of novels and short stories. In America ke is best known for his books “The 


Emigrants’ and “Unto a 


English is “When I Was a Child’, 


Good Land”. 


His latest work to appear in 


a novel based on memories from his 


own childhood. 


WILD GEESE 


BY DAN ANDERSSON 


Translated from the Swedish by Caroline Schleef 


HEN those old, old wounds are hotly tearing 


and from loneliness your cheeks are wet with tears; 


when your life is just a stone to carry 


and your song is grief, like crying cranes astray, 


rise and drik a whiff of windy autumn. 


watch with me the fading, pale blue sky! 


Come, we'll lean upon the pasture gate-bars 


while those wild gees 


are fly 


flying by! 


Oo 
ig, 
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\ collection of nickels and pennies 


New 


less 


among the school children ol 


York 
than 


last spring 


$11,000 


brought in no 


and will 


together with 


the amount raised by the children of 
Denmark ensure the completion of the 
Hans Christian Andersen Statue to be 
Park, New York. 


is sculptured by 


erected in Central 


The 


Georg ]. Lober, will occupy a 


statue, which 


site on 
Lake 


center 


the west side of Conservatory 


which is also to be used as a 
where children can have fairy tales read 


to them. 


Airlines 
Russia 


inaugurated 


Scandinavian System’s new 
air service to first from. the 
West Mav 9 
flights to Moscow out of ¢ openhagen, 
Stockholm, Oslo. 


duled 


was with 


and Regularly sche 


service to Russia 


SAS 


with 
New 
irom 
Total 
flight time to Moscow from New York 


is now 


connects 


trans-Atlantic 


flights from 


flights 


York and. over-the pol 


Los Angeles to Copenhagen. 


and 
Angeles. All 
flights are via Riga, capital of Latvia. 


The 


the result of a 


approximately 24 hours 


about 30 hours from Los 


service to the Russian capital is 
bilateral] 
Soviet | 


agreement 
with th« 


Denmark 


signed nion by 


Sweden, Norway 


and 
H. M. King Frederik IX of Denmark 


has bestowed the 


Commander Cross of 


the Order of Dannebrog First Class on 
New York in 


recognition of distinguished services in 


Hans Christian Sonne ol 


promoting cultural exchange between 
Denmark Mr. 
Sonne been a 


and the United States 


has for many years 


trustee and treasurer of Th 


\merican 


Scandinavian Foundation. 


Lithgow Osborne, Chairman of the 
Board of The 
Foundation, has been appointed Com- 
Order of Dannebrog 
King Frederik IX of 
recognition of his 
behalf of 

The 
Mr. Osborne by 
Henrik Kauffmann = on 


American-Scandinavian 


mander of the 
Class by 
Denmark in 


First 
out- 
Danish- 


decoration 


standil services on 


1g 
American relations. 
was presented to 
Ambassado1 


June 18. 


Professor John H. Wuorinen, Execu 
tive Officer of the Department of His- 


tory in Columbia University, 


was 


awarded an honorary doctor's degree 


Helsinki at its 


commencement exercises in June. This 


by the University ol 
was the second time only that this great 


honor had been accorded an American. 


The famous Danish-born actor 
Hersholt died in 
2. He 


ing gotten 


Jean 
Hills, Calif., 
Hav 


American films 


Beverly 
on June was 69 vears old. 
his start in 
in 1913, he played a great number of 
roles in the cinema and on the radio, 
and achieved special distinction with 
his portrayal of the kindly Dr. Christ- 
ian. He served for four years as presi- 


dent of the Academy of Motion Picture 


\rts 
special 
1941, for his activities on 
actors. He 
Motion 


Home, and for 


receive d 
1939 and 
behalf of 


was also the 


and Sciences, and two 


Oscars himself, in 
fellow foundei 
Day 


no less than eighteen 


ol the Picture Country 


years he headed the relief fund which 


takes care of needy actors in their 


old age. 
Mr. Hersholt 
perhaps the 


was also known as 


best translator of Hans 


Christian Andersen's fairy tales into 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL DAG HAMMARSKJOLD BEING PRESENTED 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER 


DEGREE 


W. 
41 


English, and prepared a complet 


English edition of the tales. His great 


devotion to Denmark’s great author 
was also reflected in his unrivalled col- 
Andersen’s works and other 
all had 


Library of Congress. 


lection of 


Anderseniana, of which he 


willed to the 


Upsala College in East Orange, New 


Jersey, conferred the honorary degree 


of Doctor of Laws upon Dag Ham 


GUSTAFSON FOR 
UPSALA COLLEGE 


1N HONORARY 


of the 


at its 63rd Commence- 


marskj6ld, Secretary-General 
United Nations, 
ment on June 4. 

Dr. Walter W. 


membe1 the 


Gustafson, senior 


ol faculty, 
Mr. 
degree which was conferred by Dr. Carl 
G. Fjellman Vice 
of the College. 
Lhe 


college education 


Upsala pre- 


sented for the 


Hammarsk jold 


President and Dean 


Secretary-General received his 


at Uppsala Univer- 
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sity in Uppsala, Sweden. He praised 
his Scandinavian heritage in a _ brief 


address after receiving the honorary 


degree. Mr. Hammarskj6ld said that 
the ability of the Scandinavian peoples 
to acquire “a true world citizenship” 


was a leading contribution to the 


world. 
Swedish automobile manufac- 
Volvo Saab, 


sented at the International 


lwo 


turers, and were repre 


Automobile 
Show at the New York Coliseum, which 
opened April 28. Volvo showed its two- 


door passenger car, a station wagon 


and its new two-seater sports car with 


plastic body. Saab presented its new 


two-door sedan. The Volvo company 


last year turned out 46,000 cars, and 


for 1956 it looks forward to a consider- 
able increase in exports. Since the fall 


of 1955 Volvos have been for sale in 


the United States, and the firm hopes 


to be able to sell about 200 units a 


month, primarily in California and 


Texas. Saab has not had any American 
representation so far, but will, as an 
initial effort, try to place some fifty 
cars on the U. S. market. 

Gunnar Jarring, chief of the political 
division of the Foreign Office in Stock- 
holm, has been appointed permanent 
Nations, with 


delegate to the United 


the rank of ambassador. His successor 
in Stockholm is Sverker 


in 1946-48 served at 


AstrO6m, who 


the Swedish Em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C. Arne Lund- 
berg. Under-Secretary of State, has 
been appointed managing director of 
the LKAB Company, the big iron ore 
operators in northern Sweden. He was 
Leif Belfrage, 


1946-48 was Commercial Counselor at 


succeeded by who in 


the Embassy in Washington. 
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The son of a Lutheran pastor, Gen- 


eral Lauris Norstad, is the new 


NATO. He 
Martin 
Lutheran 


Supreme Commander of 


is the son of the late Pastoi 
Norstad of the 
Church 
and was born in Minneapolis but spent 
most of his Red Wing, 
Minn. A brother,Rev. Fredric Norstad, 


recently a profes- 


Evangelical 


(then Norwegian Lutheran), 


childhood in 
was nominated fot 
Lutheran Theological 
in St. Paul. 


sorship at the 


Seminary 


The Norwegian Seamen’s Church in 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
operated in U.S.A. by the Norwegian 


, one of the six churches 


Seamen’s Mission, dedicated its new, 
spacious auditorium on Sunday, May 
13. Principal speaker at the opening 
ceremony was the Rev. Kaare Stoylen, 
secretary-general of the Mission society. 

Construction of the $200,000 meet 
ing hall, which adjoins the reading 
room, marks the climax of years of 
concerted community efforts under the 
Rev. 
Johannes Aardal, pastor of the Brook- 
lyn church, and Mr. Rolf Westad, chair- 
man of the governing board. A 


$40,000 still remains to 


determined leadership of the 


mort 


gage of about 


S“s 


ye paid off. The rest of the building 
cost has been raised through bazaars, 


benefit concerts, and donations from 


church friends. The largest contribu 


tion came from the late Georg Unger 
Vetlesen. Shipowner Lars Christensen 
has presented specially designed chan- 
deliers, while the new organ is a gilt 
Mrs. Harriet C. 
memory of her husband, the late Ragn- 


A. Gravdahl. 


from Gravdahl, in 


vald 
C. H. W. Hasselriis, Director of the 


Office in New 
York, was recently awarded the Medal 


Danish Information 
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of Merit in Gold by King Frederik 


IX. This medal, awarded only to thirty 


living persons and up to now no on 
in the U.S., 


selriis for 


was presented to Mr. Has 
his work, spanning many 
years, ol promoting the relations be 
tween Denmark and U.S.A. 

Thomas J. Watson Sr., the outstand 
ing American industrialist and founde) 
Machines 


Corporation, died on June 19 at the 


of International Business 
age of 82. 

Mr. Watson was born in Campbell, 
N. Y. and left 
to take a job as a salesman in a loca] 
He later 


Cash Register Company and rose rapid 


school at an early ag: 


store. was with the National 


become general sales 


In 1914 he 


the Computing-Tabulating-Recording 


ly to manager. 


became president ol 
Company, which in 1924 was merged 
with another firm to form the present 
Machines Cor 
Due to Mr. Watson’s ability, 


International Business 
poration. 
vision and enterprise the firm of IBM 
grew rapidly into a vast business em 
pire, with offices in eighty countries, 


$600,000,000, with 


assets ol and 


ovel 
more than 60,000 employes. At the 
Mr. Watson 
Board of IBM. 


who was 


time of his death was 
Chairman of the 
Mr. 


“the 


Watson, often called 


world’s greatest salesman”, intro 
duced many innovations in the selling 
and manutacturing techniques of his 
firm. 


He originated the concept of 


the industrial “family”, whose duties 


were first to the customer, then to the 
staff, and thirdly to the owners of the 


corporation. In the area of foreign 


trade the slogan of the company was 
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“World Peace Through World Trade”. 
The organization’s ubiquitous motto, 
“Think”, Mr. Watson 


and admonition 


was coined by 
served as a constant 


to both staff and customers. 
The friend of kings and presidents, 
Mr. Watson 


foreign 


was honored by many 


governments and was on a 
number of occasions asked to represent 
he: @.- 'S;. -at 


abroad. 


important functions 
His career, however, was above 
all characterized by public service and 
personal philanthropy. Over the years 
his huge personal donations benefited 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and non- 
sectarian organizations alike. He was 
a former president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and was active 
as an officer or board member in num- 
erous organizations in the fields of edu- 
cation, art. opera, and sports, as well 
as fraternities and the Boy Scouts. He 


The 


Foundation 


was a trustee of \merican-Scandi- 


navian and was also the 


Committee for the 
Martha 


Chairman of the 


Crown Princess Friendship 


Fund. 


Dr. Harry 


many 


Serglind, who was for 


years prominent in Swedish- 
\merican groups in the East, died on 
June 19. 


by profession, Dr. 


He was 62 vears old. A dentist 


Berglind devoted 
much of his time and efforts to fraternal 
and Swedish-American organizations 
and was the primus motor behind the 
New 


to receive, only 


United Scandinavian Societies in 
York. 
a few days after his death, the coveted 
“Man-of-the-Year”’ 


He was slated 


award at the Sweden 
Day Midsummer Festival at Franklin 
Square, N. Y. 
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KING 
Queen Ingrid in April 


FREDERIK and 
paid a state Visit to 


Iceland, which the 


royal couple, as 
and 
had 

previously visited in 
DENMARK 1936. On April 10 the 
King and Queen landed at Reykjavik 
Airport and were received by President 
ofh- 


cial receptions and entertainments fol- 


Crown Prince 


Crown Princess, 


Asgeir Asgeirsson. A round of 


lowed, which confirmed in the 


most 
cordial manner the mutual understand- 
ing and friendship existing between 
the two nations. 

The King and the Queen thereupon 
made a flying trip to Mesters Vig in 
East Greenland, where they inspected 


the lead mining operations. They were 


back in Copenhagen on April 13. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTERS of Norway, 


Sweden, and Ice 
April 
18-19, expressed grave concern about 


the Arab 
The official communique, 


Denmark, Finland, 


land, meeting in Copenhagen 


conflict between the 


states 
and Israel. 
issued prior to announcement of the 
cease-fire agreement negotiated by U.N. 
Dag Hammarskjoéld, 


urged the United Nations to agree on 


secretary-general 


measures that would remove all threats 
to peace in the Middle East, and there- 
by assure the independence of Israel. 

The five foreign ministers decided to 
Nordic 


which, in 


set up a coordination com- 


mittee 


accordance’ with 


the advisory 


Nordic Council, will explore possibil- 


recommendations from 


ities of expanding Nordic cooperation 


on nuclear research and future peaceful 


utilization of atomic 


energy. 

On United Nations affairs, the for- 
eign ministers voiced hope that UN 
plans for further aid to economically 


underdeveloped countries soon would 
be realized. They confirmed the desire 
of the Nord 
SU NFED—the 
fund proposed for this purpose, as soon 
the major 
powers will make its establishment a 
practical possibility. 


countries to support 


economic development 


as the participation of 


On APRII 


elevated the official mediator’s proposal, 


13 the Danish Parliament 


which the workers had rejected (al- 


though approved by the 


representa- 
tives of both employers and workers) to 
law with 153 votes against 9 (includ- 
ing the seven communists). The pas- 
sage of the law caused some riots in- 
spired by communist agitators. Danish 
their 
strike, and on April 18, a Danish Court 
adjudged the continuance of the sea- 
men’s strike 
back to 


members 


seamen, however, continued 


unlawful, ordered them 


work, banned union aid to 


declared that shipowners 


were permitted to employ non-union 


labor, and fined the seamen’s union 


250.000 


kroner, later increased to a 


million kroner. 


After 


over, and all domestic traffic of freight 


\pril 27 the strike was finally 
and passengers was normal the follow- 
ing day. The fine is being paid in ten 
equal monthly installments plus inter 
est. The issue had been largely about 
apprentices. 
Mediation, recently worked out suc- 
cessfully between employers and work- 
Danish the 


ers within agriculture, 


dairies, and horticulture, made some 
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concessions of higher wages and shorte1 
hours and will prevent the outbreak of 
strikes in these fields during the next 
two vears. 

DANISH PREMIER H. C. HANSEN, 
upon his return from the early-May 
meeting in Paris of the NATO Coun 
cil, revealed that invited Mr. 
Bb. Pearson to Denmark this fall 


he had 
Lester 
to address the organization known as 
the “Society for 
Atlantic 


Information on the 
Pact and Democracy”. 


As is known from press dispatches, 


the Council of Ministers decided form- 
ally to appoint a Committee of “three 
wise men” to advise the Council on 
ways and means to improve and ex- 
tend NATO cooperation in non-mili 
tary fields and to develop greater unity. 
The Halvard 
Lange ol Norway, Gaetano Martino of 
Italy, and Lester B. Pearson of Canada. 

Editorially, the Social Demokraten 
Premier H. C. 


It is a good sign that one, 


three members were: 


wrote that—as 


had 


bevond the 


Hansen 
said 

which 
NATO, 
can put more weight than before upon 


When de 


reached 


matter of defense 


must remain the main task of 
non-military cooperation. 


velopments have now that 
point, it is due to Western unity more 
than to anything else.” 

Pout HANSEN was appointed Mini 
rH: ¢. 
government, when Rasmus Hansen re 
May 


Defense 


ster of Defense in the Hansen 


health. 
Minister is 43 


signed in because of ill 


The 
has been the parliamentary spokesman 
Social 
Danish Folketing. 

Poul 
joiner, and has served for a number of 
the Social Youth 


new and 


of the Democratic Party in the 


Hansen is the son of a 


mastel 


years in Democratic 


Danish Information Office 


DEFENSE MINISTER POUL HANSEN 


Movement. where he succeded Premie1 


re .G. 


elected to the Folketing in 1945 at the 


Hansen as chairman. He was 
first election held alter the occupation. 
His interest in defense policies brought 
Delens 


became a 


into the Commission in 


1946. He 
the Scandinavian 
ol 1948, 


him 
also member of 
Detense Committee 
and of the Constitution Re- 
well as of the 
Mini 


iuthor of a great 


vision Commission as 


Foreign Policy Board. The new 


ster of Defense is the 


number of books and pamphlets in 


the field of politics. He is married 


and has four children. 


Dr. AaGeE Bour has succeeded his 


father, Niels Bohr, to the chair of Pro- 


fessor of Physics at the University of 


Copenhagen. Professor Aage Bohr has 


studied at Princeton University and 
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was attached to Columbia University 
1949-50. 


THE 
grant of 


Forp FOUNDATION has 
$200,000 to be 


over five years to Denmark—in support 


made a 
distributed 


of the development of international 
cooperation on the peaceful uses of 
The will be 
used chiefly for the research of foreign 


atomic energy. money 
scientists at the Copenhagen Institute 
for Theoretical Physics, of which Dr. 
Niels Bohr is the the 
opening of the 250 


scientists from 28 countries have done 


head. Since 


Institute some 


research and received training there, 


and the grant will afford an oppor- 


tunity to create an even greater center 
and accommodate a larger number of 


scientists and students. 


[HE DISTINGUISHED Danish poet and 


author Johannes J@rgensen passed 
away on May 29 at Svendborg on the 
Danish island of Fyn. He 
had cerebral 


Since 


was 89 and 
suffered a 
1887 he 


hemorrhage. 


was the author of a 
long list of works and the recipient of 
many honors. He was Honorary Citizen 


of Assisi and his native Svendborg. 


Dr. 
scientist who spent a life-time in Green- 
land, April 30. He was 83 
1906 he established the 
Disko in 


managed it for 


Morten P. Porsitp, the Danish 
died on 
vears old. In 
Danish 


west 


Scientific Station at 


Greenland and 


forty years. 
THE FIRS1 Den 
mark in seventeen years was launched 
last spring at the Royal Navy Yard in 
Copenhagen. It is 177 feet long with 


SUBMARINE built in 


a displacement of 550 tons and was 
named Delfinen (“The Dolphin’). 
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ICELANDIC - AMERICAN 
relations have been in 


the 


spotlight since 


last March and there 


— 


| AEM 


) 
a 


does not as yet seem 


to be any easy solu- 
tions to the problem 


posed by the ruffled 


about the 
Keflavik. 
The ball 


Congress of Iceland’s Progressive Party, 


feelings in Iceland 


American air base in 


was sect the 


rolling by 
which last March decided to withdraw 
from the coalition government in which 
it participated with the Independence 
Party. The the rift 


was the stand of the Progressives on 


main reason for 


American Defense Forces in 
Duc 


conditions the party registered its oppo- 


the issue of 


Iceland. to the changed world 


sition to the continued 


presence ol 


took 


with the Government on other foreign 


American forces and also issue 


policy matters. 
The decision of the Progressive Party 
imme- 


to leave the Government 


was 


diately followed by Prime 


Olafu 


Minister 
hors’ submitting to the Presi 


dent the 


resignation of his whole 


Cabinet. As there was no possibility 


of forming another government based 


on a majority in the Alping, President 


Asgeir Asgeirsson decided to dissolve 


the Alping and hold elections for a 


new national assembly on June 24, a 


whole vear before a new Parliament 


would normally be elected. Prime 


Minister Thors and his cabinet were 


to remain in office as a_ caretaker 


Government until after the new elec 


tions. 


THE ALPinc was dissolved on March 


30, but before disbanding the mem- 
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bers passed a resolution urging that 


the Government begin negotiations 


leading to the removal of all foreign 


(i.e. American) troops from the island. 
The vote was 31 in the afhirmative and 


18 opposed. The Progressives and the 


Social-Democrats supported the resolu- 


tion, while the Independence Party 


representatives opposed this action. 
| P} 


Ihe resolution also provided for the 


contingency that if the 


result of the 


future negotiations were not accept- 


able, the Defense 


\greement between 
U.S. be terminated. 
Iceland’s membership in NATO, how- 
ever, 


Iceland and the 


was not to be affected by this 


contemplated action. 
In Washington, the feeling in highe 
political and military circles were to 


the effect that the U.S. would withdraw 


its forces if the Icelanders insisted, but 


ther¢ 


such 


was that no 


some hope 


drastic action would be 


necessary. 


IN spite of rainy weather, there 


Was 


an unusually heavy turn-out at the 


\lbing, held on 


Following a 


elections for the new 


Sunday, 


June 24. bitte. 


campaign, the parties made every effort 
to get the voters to the polls, providing 
free transportation by automobile and 


even paying for baby sitters while 


housewives 


were then 


away casting 


ballots 
The final 


The Progressive 


vote tally was as follows 


Party 12.925 votes 
The Social Democrats 15,143 votes 
The Independence Party 5,028 
votes 


The 


National Preservation 


Communists 15,860 votes 


Party 5.693 
votes 


The Progressive - Social - Democratic 


coalition emerged a winner in their 


efforts to votes in the new 
Alping favoring the removal of the 


American 


line up 
forces. But the Independ- 
13% of 


the electorate supported it in opposing 


ence Party pointed out that 


although 33% 


American withdrawal, >% 


of the electorate, scattered over rural 
areas, through a somewhat outmoded 
system of apportioning, will probably 
be able to nullify the 


will of the Inde 


pendent plurality. 


CONTRARY TO PREVIOUS EXPECTATIONS 


a new cabinet was formed as early as 
the end of July. After more than three 
weeks of consultations with the Social 
Democratic Party and the Communistic 
Alliance, 


the leader of the 


Labor Hermann Jonasson, 


Progressive Party, 
submitted a list of cabinet members to 


Mr. Jo 
with the 


President Asgeir Asgeirsson. 


nasson then entrusted 


task of 


! 
ang 


Was 


eoverning the island nation 


with the solution of the 


tangled 
problem represented by the 


Keflavik. 


Jonasson, who in the 


\merican 
base at 


Mr. 


past has 


been very much opposed to the re 
took 
Church, 


in addition to the premie) 


tention of the base, over the 


Departments ol \griculture, 
and Justice, 
ship. Gudmundur f. Gudmundsson, of 
the Social-Democrati¢ 


Minister ol 


Party, is the new 
\ffairs, Gylhi 


Social-Democrat, 1s 


Foreien and 


Gislason, anothe 


the new head of the 


De partment of 


Industry and Education 


Hannibal 
Alliance 
Health 


Ludvig Jo 


Valdimarsson, of the Labor 


took 


and 


over the portfolios fol 
Affairs, 


staunch 


Social while 


sepsson, a Communist, 


was 


entrusted with the 


De partments ol 


Fisheries and Commerce. 





THE 


THe Councit of the 
North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization, meet- 
ing in Paris in early 
May, named Halvard 
Lange of Norway as 
one of a committee 
of three foreign minis- 
ters with 
the 
back to 


minister 


charged 


examining the future role of 
Western alliance 
NATO fall. 


Lange has repeatedly stressed that the 


and report 


this Foreign 


time has come to develop the political, 


collaboration 
the 


cultural 
NATO 
Paris session, too, he 
look’ for NATO. 


On the eve of the Council meeting. 


economic, and 


among the nations. At 


urged a ‘new 


in an address before the Institute for 
Study of International Affairs at Milan, 
Italy, Mr. Lange noted that the mili- 
NATO 


import- 


tary collaboration among the 


nations has become ever more 
However, he 


the 


ant. also pointed out 
Article 2 


certain non-military obligations on the 


that treaty’s 


imposes 


members in the political, economic, 


and cultural 


fields, adding: “Norway 
will support every initiative aimed at 


furthering the 


organization’s activity 
on this basis. In our opinion, the poli 
NATO Coun 


cil are of special significance because 


tical consultations in the 


they involve the instilling of a new 


habit among the members, namely to 
consult with each other before taking 
a stand on any that affect 
the joint interests of the North Atlantic 
Mr. 


words: 


move may 


nations.” Lange concluded with 


these “Peaceful 


co-existence 
among the major power blocs is not 
enough. We have to make every effort 
to create a broad, positive cooperation 


among all members of the UN.” 
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May 17, Norway's Constitution Day, 
was celebrated with traditional fervor. 
despite the rather cool and showery 
spring weather in most parts of the 
country. As usual, the biggest event 
of the day was the colorful children’s 
parade. In Oslo, well over 50,000 sing- 
ing, flag-waving youngsters, marching 
past the Royal Palace, were greeted by 
Olav, Astrid, 
and Prince Harald. 

Shortly noon, the Norwegian 
America Line’s new flagship, the M/S 
Bergensfjord, 


Crown Prince Princess 


after 
came to Oslo on its 
maiden voyage from England, carry- 
ing hundred 


several distinguished 


guests. Thousands of 


Osloites wel- 
comed the handsome liner with bound- 
less enthusiasm. En route, the Bergens- 
fjord had stopped at Bergen, its home 


well as at 


ort, as and 
| 


Stavanger 
Kristiansand. 


THE IBSEN DRAMA FESTIVAL, held in 
Oslo fiftieth 
of the death of Norway's greatest play 


to mark the anniversary 
wright, came to and end on May 30. 

Mayor Rolf Stranger of Oslo, address- 
ing the opening of the Ibsen Festival 
at the Town Hall, emphasized th 
universality of 
The occasion was attended by Princess 


Astrid. 


sixty Ibsen scholars, stage directors and 


Henrik Ibsen’s genius. 
Among the guests were some 


actors from sixteen countries. Prior to 


the ceremony, Ibsen’s grave and statu¢ 


were covered by scores of wreaths. 


Highlights of the festival included pe 
formances of six Ibsen plays at Oslo 
theaters, and a comprehensive exhibi 


tion of Ibseniana at the University 


Library. Theaters in 


sergen, Trond- 


heim, and Stavanger also presented 


some of Ibsen’s outstanding dramas. 


Commemorative ceremonies were like- 
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Sr, 


THE NEW M/S 


wise held Skien, 


Ibsen was born. 


in the town where 


The Bergen Music Festival, opened 


in the presence of Crown Prince Olav, 
presented a series of concerts of sym 
phony and sacred works, as well as 
colortul historical pageant plays, and 
Ed 


Outstanding guest artists 


intimate recitals at the home of 
vard Grieg. 
include the BBC Symphony Orchestra, 
the Sir Malcolm Sar- 
David Oistrakh, 
Karlakor 


French 


unde1 baton of 


gent, Soviet violinist 
the Icelandic 
kjavikur, 


Gerard 


lore program featured Norwegian and 


chon Rey 


and the baritone 


Souzay. ‘The interesting folk 


Russian folk dancers, as well as Norwe 


gian country fiddlers and Scotch bag 


pipe rs. 


HARALD 


JOHAN Lo@pak, M.P., has 


ee 


“BERGENSFJORD” 


been named Norway's new minister of 
He Olav Meis 


dalshagen, who resigned to resume his 


agriculture. succeeds 


post as president of the Cooperativ 


Fede ration. 


\ STRIKING STATUI NAN- 
SEN, sculptured by Finn Eriksen, was 
Oslo May. It 


the building where Fram, 


OF FRIDT JOE 


unveiled in last stands 


ol 
Nansen’s polar 


in front 
exploration vessel, is 


on display. 


IN A REPORT to the Norwegian Parlia 
mid-May, 
minister Halvard Lange suggested that 


ment, delivered in 


foreign 


internal developments in the Soviet 
Union might well be influenced by the 
West 


the new Soviet policies. 


manner in which the reacts to 


\s to efforts 
made by the present Soviet leaders to 
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establish personal contacts outside the 
Communist bloc, Mr. Lange said he was 
certain the democracies have everything 
to gain by encouraging 
kind. He 
the 


contacts ol 


this 


warned, however, that 


although methods are being 
changed, the world is still faced with 
“a totalitarian one-party dictatorship.” 

On the question of expanding the 
NATO Council's activities in the field 
of non-military Mr. 


“The Norwegian govern- 


collaboration, 
Lange said: 
ment the 


Council should discuss, as openly and 


has so far maintained that 
fully as possible, all political problems 
that are of real importance to the 
Atlantic 

are likely 


In other 


Alliance, if such deliberations 
to contribute to a solution. 
matters, consultations should 
be informative and non-obligatory. In 
either case, we feel it is important that 
member-states submit their problems to 
the Council as early as possible. Even 
where no joint policy or responsibility 
is involved, early discussions with other 
NATO members may help in formu 
lating a policy.” 

Mr. Lange also discussed the task ol 
the “Three Wise Men” 
which he 


committee, ol 
is a the 


NATO Council to study and report on 


member, set up by 


possibilities of extending the organiza 


tion’s political, economic and cultural 
“As I see it,” he 


“the first thing to be donc 


collaboration. said, 


is to find out 
to what extent the governments in the 
member countries are willing to under- 


take 


gard to 


definite commitments with re 


the scope and the form of 


political deliberations. 


Furthermore, 
we must ascertain what concrete plans 


the governments have fon 


point meas 


ures in. the and 


take 


cannot ex 


economic, cultural 


social spheres. This is bound to 


considerable time, so we 
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pect concrete results in 


the near 


future.” 


HEINRICH VON BRENTANO, foreign 
Federal Republic of 
Germany, was ofhcial guest of the Nor- 
wegian government at the end of May. 


During his 3-day stay in Oslo, he signed 


minister of the 


a cultural agreement between Norway 
and West Germany, and also discussed 


two issues 


with Norwegian foreign 


Halvard One 


cerned the question of indemnity for 


minister Lange. con- 


Norwegians who were political prison- 
ers in Germany during World War I, 


and the other was the proposed air pact 


between the two countries. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE Tr@ndelag de- 


velopment will 


subsidies of 32 million 


plan, which 


require 
state kroner 


over the next four years, was given a 


green light last spring when the Nor- 
wegian Parliament approved an initial 


appropriation of 1.5 million kroner. 


The vote was 72 to 65, with the min- 
ority supporting a proposal to make 
the first 


allotment 8 million kroner. 


Municipal affairs minister Ulrik Olsen, 
speaking for the government, said that 
amount would be included in the next 
budget. 

The purpose of the 


develop the 


scheme is to 
the 
provinces of Nord-Trondelag and More 
Leka in 

the 


regional economy in 


og Romsdal, from the north 


to Kristiansund in This 


area covers nearly 3,100 square miles 


south. 


The 
primary objective is to rationalize and 


and has a population of 64,000. 


expand farming and fishing, and to 


lay the foundation fon 


new industrial 


enterprises. 
The program is based on proposals 


prepared by the Central Council for 
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Area Planning. The will 


by providing hydroelectric power, com- 


state assist 
munications, and financing funds. Im- 
plementation of the plan, however, is 
contingent on local initiative and the 


efforts made by each municipality. 


\ LONG-STANDING DISPUTE between the 
Norwegian Whaling Association and 
the Greek shipping magnate and whal- 
ing operator 


settled. 


Aristotle Onassis is now 
Under an agreement negotia- 
ted in Paris, Mr. Onassis has pledged to 
pay 3 million kroner towards the estab 
lishment of a fund to promote the in 
terests of the Norwegian whaling in 
dustry, while the Norwegian Whaling 
\ssociation 
of | The fund will be 


administered by a 3-man committee to 
the 


will 


make a contribution 


million kroner. 


be named by Association. As a 


result of the settlement all claims and 
counter-claims have been withdrawn. 
Last fall the Whaling 


Association Onassis. ol 


Norwegian 
Mr. 
grossly violating the regulations of the 
Whaling 


accusations, 


accused 


International Convention. 


These accompanied — by 
documentary evidence, were submitted 
in three Norwegian notes to Panama, 
where the Onassis factory vessel Olym 
pic Challenge) 
When the notes failed to produce a 
, the Whaling Asso 
the 


was then 


registered. 
satisfactory response 
ciation secured 


9 000 


impounding — of 


tons of Onassis’ whale oil in 
Hamburg, and the detention of Olym 
pic Challenger in 
Mr. the 


Norwegian factory ship Kosmos II], 
Rotterdam. 


Rotterdam. Later, 


Onassis secured detention of 


also in soth ships were 


eventually released by the 


Rotterdam 


court upon deposition of securities. 


THE NORWEGIAN Rep Cross recently 


opened three new the 


sparsely populated province of Finn- 


hospitals in 


mark, at the fishing ports of Berlevag, 
Kjolletjord Batsfjord. These 
events marked the completion of the 


and 


organization’s plan to build and oper- 
ate a series of small hospitals in out- 
lying districts. Altogether 22 such hos 
pitals, with 15 to 20 beds, have been 
erected since the war. Fifteen of these 
are situated in the three northern. pro- 
vinces, including eight in Finnmark. 


Equipment and the 
Kjolletjord 
Red 
Cross chapters in four southern pro 
Ostfold, Rogaland, Hordaland, 


\ust-Agder. 


furnishings for 


Batsfjord, 


Berlevag and 


establishments donated by 


were 
vinces 


and 


THE NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT has 
voted to make certain changes in the 
graduated income tax payable to the 
1957, 


the ‘pay-as-you-earn’ taxation scheme 


state. Starting January |, when 
is due to go into effect, all incomes up 
to 15,000 kroner a 


at a uniform rate ol 


will be taxed 


10%. 


yeal 


Under the 


present regulations, incomes of less 


12,000 10%, while 


15,- 


rate ol 


krone) 
1? 000 


than pay 


those between Kroner and 


O00 


15% 


kroner are taxed at the 


The new taxes will be as follows: 


10% on 
on the next 
next 7,500 
10,000 
30,000 
70,000 
15%. 


Parliament has also voted to cut the 


the first 15,000 kroner; 


7500 kroner; 25% 


L5% 
on the 
kroner; 35% on the next 
and 45% on the 
On 


kroner, the 


kroner; next 


kroner. 


incomes above 


state tax will be 


State 


tax on corporation reserve funds 


from 10% to 8%, 


and to lower the 


maximum for state and municipal 


taxes combined from 85° to 80%. 





THE 


THE FIRST STATE VISIT 
of a British sovereign 
to Stockholm 
1908 took 

June when 
Elizabeth 


consort, the Duke of 


since 
place in 

Queen 
II and her 


arrived 
the 


Edinburgh, 
on their yacht, 
Britannia. The state visit, which began 


on June 8, ended in the evening of 


June 10 when the royal couple moved 


from the Roval Palace, where they had 


been the guests of King Gustaf Adolf 


and Queen Louise, to their yacht; 


joined by the Queen's sister, Princess 
Margaret, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Gloucester, the royal party remained 
until the yacht left 


as pi ivate visitors 


for London on June 17. The previous 
monarch, in. the 


King Ed 


who was accompanied by 


visit of a British 


spring of 1908, that ol 


Vil 


Alexandra and 


was 
ward 
thei 


Queen daughter, 


Princess Victoria. 

On her arrival in Stockholm, Queen 
Elizabeth was conveved by the Swedish 
royal barge, Vasaorden, from her yacht 
to the Logardstrappan embankment, 


in the shadow of the royal palace, 


where she was warmly greeted by the 


King, the Queen, and other members 
of the Swedish royal family, as well as 
by a large group of government rep 
dignitaries, and 


resentatives, court 


members of the diplomatic corps. 
Adolf at he 
open 


flag-bedecked 


lustily 


Later, with King Gustaf 


side, she drove in an carriage 
through the 
Stockholm, 


than 300,000 persons who packed the 


streets ol 
cheered by more 


route. Guns boomed, and- overhead 
Swedish Air Force jet planes streaked 
by in close formation. 


At the state banquet a the palace on 
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Adolf 


spoke of the warm reception that had 


the first night, King Gustaf 


been accorded him and Queen Louise 


during their state visit to London in 
1954. 


come in our country than the Queen 


“No guests could be more wel- 
of England and her consort,” he said, 
in part. “We are happy to recall that re 
markably close cultural relations exist- 
ed between our country and England 
than one thousand years 


already more 


ago. 


He then referred to the Anglo- 


Swedish Treaty of Peace and Friend 


ship which was signed in Uppsala 
on April 11, 1654, by the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Bulstrode Whitelock, and 
Qveen Christina, the daughter of King 
Gustavus Adolphus. “Our old treaty,” 
said the King, “signed and sealed three 
hundred years ago, in which we pledge 
good, firm, 


ourselves ‘to maintain a 


sincere, and perpetual peace’ and to 


treat one another ‘with real friendship 
and aflection’ still is as valid as the 
Anglo-Swedish 


friendship has stood the test of three 


day it concluded. 


Was 


hundred perilous years . But for all 


this, the real foundations upon which 
our friendship is built are to be found 
ideals of a 


in common fundamental 


spiritual nature, of freedom, and of 


truly democratic beliefs.” 
Responding to the toast, Queen Eliza 
referring to the ‘Treaty of 


“Some 


beth, in 
1654, 


friends 


nations remain 


alli 


with 


said 
without formal 


held 


even by the 


with o1 


ances; others are together 


difficulty most carefully 


devised treaties. In our case I venture 


that it is the well-founded 


to suggest 
friendship, developing generation by 


generation, through the mutual con- 


fidence of honest trade, a generous 


understanding of each other’s problems 


and the shared traditions of the sea 
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AT THE GALA PERFORMANCE OF 


BRITISH ROYAL 


Front row (l. to r.): 


Edinburgh, Queen Louise, Prince 


which have kept our relations free from 
any sort of conflict or hard feelings for 
three hundred years.” 
of the 


She also spoke 
contribution which Sweden has 


made to science, art, and architecture, 


and “the important part it has played 


in fostering international understand 


ing. It is fitting,” she said, “that part 
of the Olympic Games should be held 
in Sweden this summer.” 

She and her husband, who celebrated 
his thirty-fifth birthday while in Stock 
holm, were frequently seen at the 
Olympic equestrian events, staged at 
the Stockholm Stadium, including the 


formal opening of the games by King 


Princess Sibylla, King Gustaf 
Wilhelm 


Princess Birgitta, and Princess 


The American-Swedish News Exchange 


THE STOCKHOLM 


GUESTS 


OPERA FOR THE 


idolf, Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of 


In the rear: Prince Bertil, Princess Desirée, 


Margaretha 


Gustaf Adolf. 


Historical 


the 
the 
Queen was presented with an ancient 


They also visited 


State Museum—where 


sword inspected a children’s home, 
look at a worker’s low-cost 
The Duke called on Nobel 


Prize winner Dr. Hugo Theorell, at the 


and had a 
apartme nt. 
Caroline Institute, and they were both 
guests of honor at a gala performance 
at the Royal Opera and also attended 
the 


Palace 


a performance at 17th-century 


Drottningholm L heater. 


Russia 


year by members of the Swedish Parlia 


RETURNING a Visit to last 


ment, a Supreme Soviet group, headed 
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by speaker Alexander Volkov, in May 


made a ten-day tour of central and 


southern Sweden. Including interpret- 
ers and press representatives, the visi- 
tors numbered twenty, of whom two 
were women. While in Stockholm they 
attended a session of the Lower House 
of the Riksdag and inspected schools, 


industries, and 


workingmen’s homes. 
They later visited Malm6, in southern- 
most Sweden, Vasteras, headquarters of 
the Swedish and 


Volkov 


Soviet 


industry, 
Mr. 


indicated in an address that the 


electrical 


other points of interest. 


authorities have now begun in serious 


Raoul 


Wallenberg, the missing Swedish diplo- 


ness to delve into the case ol 


mat. The 


Russian government has re- 
Swedish 


Office some further information regaid 


quested from the Foreign 


ing certain points in the documents 


which Swedish Prime Minister Tage 


Erlander presented to the Soviet 


authorities during his visit to Moscow 


in April this year. The inquiries con 


cern some evidence by witnesses re 


garding Wallenberg compiled by the 


Foreign Ofhice. 


IHe SwepisH relief action in 1945, 


by which about 19,000 prisoners rep 


resenting twenty-seven different nations 


were salely brought to Sweden from 


German concentration camps, 1S de 


White 


Foreign Office in 


scribed in detail in a 


Paper 
issued by the Stock- 
holm. The Swed 


ish Red Cross expedition to Germany 


book reveals that the 


was in fact undertaken under the 


auspices of the Swedish 


government. 


The central figure, and responsible for 


the coordination, was the Swedish 


Foreign Minister, Christian Giinther, 


and important contributions were 


made by the Swedish Legation in Ber- 
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lin, where Minister Arvid Richert was 


in charge, the German Consulate in 
Stockholm, the German SS Chief Hein- 
rich Himmler’s Finnish masseur, Felix 
Kersten, and Count Folke Bernadotte. 
\ Norwegian diplomat, Niels Ditleff, 
who was active in Stockholm, played 
a significant part during the prepara- 
tions. A number of documents point 
up Count Bernadotte’s independent 


and in many ways decisive contribu- 


tions. Considerable space is devoted 


to Himmler’s attempts to utilize Ber- 
nadotte for feelers toward the 


Allies. 


Himmler as 


peace 
According to the White Paper, 
1942 


tained thoughts of overthrowing Hitle 


early as in entel 
and launching peace negotiations. 

\ postscript has been added because 
of the press discussion that flared up as 
a result of the British historian Hugh 


Trevo1 Roper’s criticism of Count 
an article in the 
The 


1953, and in the preface to the British 


Bernadotte, both in 


American magazine {tlantic, in 


edition of the memoirs of Felix Kersten, 


now a Swedish citizen. ‘Trevor-Roper’s 


account, it is said, is “‘one-sidedly 


Kersten 


times erroneous 


pro 


and anti-Bernadotte,” and at 


Mr. Trevor-Roper, on 
maintains that the 


the other hand, 


White Paper does not in any essential 


point refute his claims. 
Staff 
next 


Addis 


officers of the 


TD WELV! SwepisH General 


ofhcers will serve during the 


two years as military advisers in 


\baba 
Ethiopian 


train staff 
Army The 
Col. Tage 


and 
group will be 
Olihn, who until 
Attaché in Wash- 


Ottawa. 


headed by 
recently was Military 
ington, D.¢ and Swedish 
army officers have worked in Ethiopia 
the beginning of the 1930's, and 


Olihn 1946-48. 


since 


Col. served there 
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OLYMPIC FLAME IS 
THE EQUESTRIAN 


THI LIT Al 


SWEDEN won three gold medals dw 


ing the equestrian games of the XVI 
Olympiad, held in the Stockholm Sta- 


10 to 17. The indi 


vidual medalists were Sergeant Petrus 


dium from June 


Kastenman, winner of the three-day 


event, and the fifty-two-year-old Major 


Henri St. Cyr, who won the Grand 


OLYMPICS IN 


The American-Swedish Neu 


CEREMONIES OI! 
STADIUM 


THE OPENING 


STOCKHOLM 


Prix de Dressage, thereby repeating his 
victory at the Games in 
Helsinki in 1952. In 
Swedish team, consisting of Major St. 
Cyr, Major 


Sergeant Genhall Persson, was awarded 


Olympic 
addition, a 
Goésta_ Boltenstern, and 
a gold medal in dressage. In the three 


day event, Great Britain won the team 
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gold medal, while Germany took the 

Grand Prix jumping event award. 
The 


was provided by Sergeant Kastenman 


most sensational per formance 


on his eight-year-old gelding, “‘Illuster,” 
in the gruelling three-day event, which 


included long-distance race, steeple- 


chase, endurance and cross country 


riding, and, at the end of an intricate 
and difficult contest, » special exhibi- 
tion aimed at showing chat the mount 
fine form. 


had endured the ordeal in 


Ht INTERNATIONAI “Atoms for 
39th 


Fair in Gothenburg, which opened May 


Peace” exhibit at the Swedish 
12 with 1,000 exhibitors from twenty- 
one countries, quickly became the main 
public attraction. It is the first of its 
kind since the United Nations exhibi- 
tion in Geneva last year. In the Swedish 
the 
Company, the 
Board, and the 


addition to 


section, semipublic Atomenergi 
Wate 
Academy of Science, in 


the 


State Powel 
universities, the re- 
search institute of the national defense, 
and several of the big hospitals were 
represented with models of nuclear pro- 
jects and radiation units. Swedish in- 
dustries, representing 


foreign firms, 


showed samples of different equipment. 
The 


Atomenergi, 


most 


interesting exhibit, by 


was a modest test tube 


containing sintered uranium oxide, 
which gives promise of an even better 
fuel antici- 
pated in the Swedish nuclear installa- 
tions. 


The 


novelties 


atomic than 


was at first 


Soviet Union showed several 


not included in the exhibi- 


tion in Geneva, among them a big 


model of an atomic power station of 


200,000 kwh, which will be begun this 
year. The imposing section also in- 


cluded a number of advanced reactor 
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units, while new methods in radiation 
chemistry also were shown. The United 
States was represented with the travel- 
ing exhibition which was created upon 
the initiative of President Eisenhower. 
In sixty show cases it demonstrated the 
peaceful use of atomic power in agri 
industry, and the 


culture, medicine, 


production of energy for light and heat. 
Stockholm’s international 
airport, in May observed its twentieth 
May 23, 1936, half 
a million take-offs and landings have 
The stafl 
150 two decades ago. In 
1955, travelers totaled 450,000. 


BROMMA, 


anniversary. Since 


been made. now numbers 
t.000 against 
The an 
nual passenger increase has been fifteen 
to twenty per cent in recent years. 

THE INTRODUCTION of regular televi 
sion in Sweden has been decided upon 
Riksdag. 


will be 


by the (he makeup of the 


exclusively in the 
Swedish 


Company, and the service will in prin 


prog! ims 
hands of the sroadcasting 
ciple be financed by license fees. These 
the Stockholm 
the rest of the 


will cost 75 kronor for 


area and ten kronor for 


country, where receiving possibilities 


so far are less favorable. During the 


debate that preceded the decision by 
Andersson, Muiniste1 


Parliament, Sven 


of Communications, revealed that it 
will cost almost 200 million kronor, o1 
$40 to establish a TV 


able to serve 


about million, 


net which will be ninety 
per cent of the population. The speed 
with which this expansion can be ac 
complished will depend upon the size 
of government grants, and also upon 
the interest shown by the Riksdag and 
the public. 

The programs that have been broad 


cast hitherto on an experimental basis 
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will be expanded, and five million 
kronor have been requested in gov- 
ernment appropriations for the next 
budget year. The sendings from Stock- 
holm will be daily, and much new 
equipment will be purchased. An in- 
vestigation will als» be made to ex- 
amine the suggestions regarding the TV 
service made by industry, to see if 
several of these ideas might not be used 


to advantage. 


\ TAX REDUCTION, entailing a cut in 


the income taxes from 18.8 per cent 


for the lowest to 2.7 for the highest in- 
has been voted by the 
Riksdag. It will 
1957, 


duce government revenues by an esti 


come groups, 


Swedish become ef 


fective January 1, and will re- 


mated 375 million kronor a year, o1 


about $75 million. 
SWEDEN’s already rigorous credit re 
The 


the commercial 


strictions are being 
Bank of 
banks have come to the conclusion that 
the still exists, 
and at the request of the Riksbank the 


commercial 


tightened. 
Sweden and 


threat of an inflation 
banks will cut down thei 
business loans by at least five per cent 
as compared with the level on July 31 
last year. Savings banks and other credit 
institutions will be asked to take simi- 
lar steps. The actual reduction in busi- 
500 


con- 


nearly 
the 


ness loans is estimated at 


million kronor. Loans fon 


struction of housing will not be 


affected by the new tightening. 

\ SOCIAL WELFARE PACT between 
Sweden and England was signed on 
June 9 by Osten Undén and Selwyn 
Lloyd, 
two countries, and Sir 


British 


Ministers of the 
Robin Hankey, 
The 


the Foreign 


Ambassador to Sweden. 
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agreement entitles Swedish citizens, who 


for a certain number of years have re- 


sided in England, to enjoy all impor- 


tant British benefits, such as health 


insurance, old age pension, etc. By the 
same token, British subjects, who have 
lived a correspondingly long time in 
Sweden, will have the same social secur- 
ity benefits as the Swedes themselves 
enjoy. The pact also includes tourists 


visiting in either of the two countries. 


FIFTY-EIGHT SCHOLARS and explorers 


from twelve countries recently met in 


Stockholm to plan for scientific co- 
operation in the Arctic regions during 
Year, 


which runs from July, 1957 to Decem 
ber, 1958. West European, 


the International Geophysical 
\merican, 
and Russian scientists for the first time 


discussed together the matter of re 


search stations to be established, and 
what can be done to standardize equip 
ment and arrange for a joint communi 


cations net. 


centered on a 
Homer E. Newell, 
head of the American satellite project. 


Particular interest 


papel read by Dr. 


He revealed that ° and 


‘artificial moons” 
many hundred rockets will be sent out 
into space, especially from the Polar re 


Year. 
hired 


gions, 
The 


from 


during the Geophysical 


American satellites will be 


Florida, 
Sweden 


and radio amateurs in 


will be able to follow then 
progress. Their speed will be so great 
as to enable them to circumnavigat 
the globe in ninety minutes. Sweden's 


Kebnekaise, in 


northernmost Lapland, which rises to 


highest mountain, 


a height of about 6,370 feet, will be 
studied by a group of Swedish glaciolo 


gists, while Swedish and Finnish sci 


entists will examine the _ ice-covered 


regions of Spitzbergen. 
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Peer Gynt. By Henrik IspseN. A NEW 
TRANSLATION BY HorRAcCE MAYNARD 
Finney, M.D. Philosophical Library. 


New York. 1955. 197 pp. Price $3.75. 


It is a testimonial to the undying fascina 
that 
after the 


tion of Ibsen’s picaresque hero 


Pee) 


keeps appearing in English 


one 


translation of other 


Gynt 
This one, the 
seventh in line, has and only 


one one 


virtue: the translator's enthusiasm for the 
play. He calls it “perhaps the most original 
conception in the world of dramatic poetry” 
and it is only to be regretted that his own 
capacities for the gentle art of translation 
are not commensurate with his enthusiasm. 
One begins to wonder already in the 
preface 


at all 


style while, to be 


brief 


where he speaks of 


maintaining 


times Ibsen's 


smug conversational 


sure “embellishing the 


imagery there.”’ But when one turns to the 


text it quickly becomes apparent that the 


one who is “smug” is not Ibsen but the 


translator, and that 


this glaring error in 


the use of English is symptomatic of the 
translator's stvle. 


Now a 


qualities, though it should preferably have 
both: it can render the 


translation can have one of 


two 


original faithfully, 
and it can be a masterpiece in its own right. 


This one is neither. On the first count it is 


sufficient to say translator 


that the cannot 
possibly have been anywhere near the Nor 
wegian original. Every page abounds with 


violations of Ibsen’s meaning. An example 


which could be multiplied by the hundreds 
is the one 


from the first 


when Ase 
is scolding her son for telling her the worst 
lies “med 


scene 


abne @jne,” i.e. unashamedly 


without blinking, our translator renders it 
“with meek This kind of 
distortion of the original cannot be excused 
on the 


downcast eves.” 
grounds of “embellishing the 
directly contradicts Ib 
sen’s conception of his hero's character. 


imagery,” since it 


On the second count, the qualities of 
the translation as a piece of English writing, 


the verdict is no 


more favorable. Its style 


is awkward 


ind graceless without a shred 


of wit or charm. Try these first 


opening 


line, of which they are a senseless expan- 


sion: Ase—Nonsense I don't believe a word 


you say! Peer—Come along! The 
Here 
Ne} 


boasts that his 


sun waxes 


warm today! Ibsen wrote: Ase—Peer, 


du lyver! Peer jeg gor ej! The trans- 


lator 


version is “readable 


and actable without any distortion from 


the normal order of speech.” One wonders 


how an actor would say that “the sun waxes 


warm today The translator seems to have 


no feeling whatever for style 


meter, OF 


rhyme (he rhymes words like 


“come 


dence” and “resemblance 


‘shortcomings” 


and “silver linings’! He nowhere 


hesi 


tates to inventions olf 


“My! My! No 
bold! You 
found it no Norge 
Reader!" A few tells het 


All big black clouds have silver linings! 


introduce tasteless 
( Ase 


wonder my 


his own says to Peer 


boy's so brave and 


doubt, in some 


lines later Peet 


He drags in references to aquavit, vikings 


and the Norwegian Storting (misspelling 


different 


h are not 


the latter in 


wavs each time he 


mentions it) whic in the original 


and are completely mal a propos in the 


translation. On page 8 he 
kind of 
substitutes polka for the 


seems to think 


that smithy is a smith, on 


page 
halling 
tells 


father-in-law 


20 he 


on page 22 the father 


bridegroom's 
the bridegroom to see his 
purely 
When Solveig rejects Peer with 
“Du har drukket,” our 


has her telling Peet 


about Ingrid, a gratuitous addition 


to the text 


the words trans 


lator “T smell liquor!” 


There is no sense in with this 


going on 
could be continued 
page 


“man” and lets Peer 


enumeration, which 


right down to the last where he 


rhymes “woman” with 


cry out to Solveig Forgive me—no greate! 
Any plea that Peer 


rendered into an English 


love hath any man!” 


Gynt cannot be 


that is at once readable and faithful must 


be disallowed since the 


notable version of 
1945), 
actable translation 
effort: 
this is the kind of thing there ought to be 


Norman Ginsbury (London, which 


is the only genuine 


made so far. As for Dr. Finney’s 
a law against 


EINAR HAUGEN 


[he University of Wisconsin 





BOOKS 


Denmark and the United Nations. By 
Max SoRENSEN AND Niéts J. HAAGERuP 
Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Co. New York. 1956. 154 pp 
Price $3.00. 


If all the 


titudes towards the United Nations” 


other studies of “national at 
which 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace plans to publish this year come up to 
the standard of this thoughtful and excellent 
little book, the Endowment is to be heartily 
congratulated. Professor Sorensen and M1 
Haagerup have made a very real contribu 
tion—particularly to an American audience 
towards a deeper understanding of the 
foreign policy of a small nation. 
Throughout the book are two recurring 
themes. The first is the intense internal dis 
cussion centering around the problem of th« 
Denmark could or should 


extent to which 


participate in what might be called the “poli 
tics’ of the U. N. 


votes on 


the choosing of sides in 


issues of international security 


welfare, and so on. The second theme is the 


difficulty of reconciling membership in the 
North Atlantic 
alter all, is a 


Treaty Organization which 
bloc’, with Denmark’s deep 
seated conviction that the U. N. is and must 
be preserved as a mediating force between 
Russia 
The resolution of both prob 
Den 


mark’s traditional neutrality and its nostal 


the two super-powers of and the 
United States 
lems has been made more difhcult by 
gic pull upon significant segments of the 
Danish population. As the authors summa 
rize: “It is, however, one of the paradoxes 
of modern Danish foreign policy that the 
more dependent Denmark has become on 
the United States [for security], the more 
Denmark 


United Nations to emphasize its indepen 


strongly has endeavored in the 


dence and individual judgment.” 
Danish 


attitudes, internal debates and policies in 


In succession the authors covet 
regard to security problems in the United 
Nations from the period of optimism through 
the Korean war; the U.N. as an instrument 
of political cooperation, of the solution of 
economic and social problems, or of colonial 
problems. A separate chapter deals with 


Danish policy in regard to the U. N.’s organ 
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ization and structure 


the veto, the problem 


of regulation of armaments, membership 
and the vexing question of the admission of 
Communist China (which Denmark favors) 
Another chapter deals with special que stions 
the status of South Schleswig and the ques 
tion of German refugees in Denmark at the 
end of the war. Appendices explain the 
political parties in Denmark and have a 
very useful note on Danish newspapers. 

For an American reader, the careful and 
balanced presentation of domestic opinion, 
supported by quotations from widely diversi 
fied press sources is of utmost interest. The 
Danish governments, 


struggle of successive 


of whateve party persuasion, to create a 
policy in the U. N 


stable 


which represented a 


marriage of the factors of strategic 


location, military insecurity, and political 


realism on the one hand with the factors ol 


belief in international morality, mediation, 


the reduction of tension and peace on the 
other hand makes for absorbing reading 


I know olf 


much to an understanding of contemporary 


no book which contributes as 


Danish foreign policy as this one 


RAYMOND DENNETI 


Selected Essays of Ludvig Holberg. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE EPISTLER, WITH 
AND Notes sy P. M 
Kansas Press 


AN INTRODUCTION 
MiTrcHeELL. L’nii 


ersity of 


Lawrence. 1955. 166 pp. Price $3.50. 


Ludvig Holberg was the greatest drama 


tist of the eighteenth century and, in the 
of the reviewer, 


Aris 
He pub 


private opinion present 


the greatest writer of Comedy since 


tophanes. But he was much else. 


lished 


satirical poems, an autobigraphy, and 539 


many volumes olf history, long 


“Epistler” which I preter to call Editori 
als”. It is doubtful if even Swedenborg ot 


Holberg. He 


was also a university protesso1 and a mer 


Strindberg wrote more than 


chant who published and sold his own 


works. They were so popular that Holberg 


amassed a fortune and endowed for all 


time one of Denmark’s great public schools 
Sor@ Academy. 

Little by little during the past two cen 
turies Holberg’s works have been published 
\merican 


in English translation. The 
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Scandinavian Foundation has published 14 
of his 34 plays. (A few others have been 
published elsewhere.) Some of them have 
been dramatic 


staged by workshops in 


America or broadcasted or televised, but 
none as yet produced on Broadway. His 
Autobiography has been published in Eng 
lish, also his Niels Klim, Peder Paars, and 
Introduction to Universal History 

The 


49 of his 539 “Epistles”. 


present volume is a collection of 
Those chosen are 
apparently those essays most applicable for 
problems that are still unsolved today. In 
other words any one of these 49 could well 
appear 


now as an 


editorial in either the 


New York 
controversial matters with 
humor and tolerance. 


London or the 


Times! They 


treat whimsical 


Foreign affairs, for example: on_ this 


topic “I do not 
Khan progress. 
am concerned, he is at liberty 


all of 


Holberg writes, begrudge 


the good Kublai further 


As far 
to conquel 


as I 


India as well as China 
and Japan.” 
On _ religious 


“The 
attack 


controversy in England: 
Britain continue to 
and their 
seems that the 


have 


Deists in Great 


revelations, boldness in 


creases. It 


aversion which 


Englishmen toward 


absolute power 
in civil government also extends to God's 


domain.” 
On the \ general 


law or conclusion could be made with the 
assent of all 


regulation of war: 


rulers—and if the 
Turkish emperor would subscribe to it so 
much the better—to the 


Christian 


that 
ruler in times of war should not put more 


effect every 
than a 


field, a a general 


European Commission according to the re 


certain number of 


troops in the 
number determined by 


sources and size of the nation The 


sequence would be that wars would not be 


con 


half as costly as they are now.” 

Chis 
genuity to find if somewhere in his trans 
Mitchell 
has mistaken a “yes” for a “no”, but he 
that Dr. Mitchell has brought 
English light Holberg’s 
without burving it under 
twentieth-century 
duction” Dr. 


reviewer will not exercise his in 


lations of Holberg’s “‘letters’” Dr 


can state 
into the 


and 


humor 
rationality 


erudition. 
Mitchell occasionally 
get tangled up with the roots of the Age 
of Enlightenment or is somewhat weighed 


In his “Intro 
does 
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down by the luggage of 


> 


information that 


it is his duty to hand out in a few pages. 


But his beginning and his conclusion are 
lucid and convincing. “Holberg,” he writes, 
“believed that great men, clear thinking, 
and the spirit of tolerance could give an 
entire nation, or indeed all of Europe, a 
new and a better For him, indi- 
abstract 


worl ld 


temper. 
than social 


moulded the 


viduals rather 


move- 


ments and 


intro 


patter n, 


reason than 


was more important 


spection.” 


nm. G. 7. 


The Magnificent Enemies. A Nove. By 
Epcar Maass. Scribner’s. New York. 
1955. 343 pp. Price $3.95. 


Like a painting by Brueghel or a rich 
Flemish this novel is as thickly 
populated and as colorful. Mr. Maass has 
ably used an obviously intimate knowledge 
of a period in history which sadly, and 


surprisingly, has been left almost untouched 
by writers ol 


tape Stry, 


fiction: the storm-tossed 
sanguinary days of the Hanseatic League. 

The two enemies of this swashbuckling 
battle-filled van Utrecht 


the able and conscientious merchant, the 


story are Simon 


skillful sailor, and seasoned politician, to 


whom the League of the Hanse means 


progress, peace, and prosperity, and Claus 


von Sissingen, the lawless sea rover, the 


cruel captain of the Likedeelers, that powe! 
ful band of pirates who dreamt of a new 


order of an equal sharing of the world’s 


bounty, and who pursued this goal with 


cunning and ruthlessness 


\round them is grouped an enormous 


cast, including burghers, farmers, fisher 


men, monks, scholars, soldiers, city coun 


cillors jailers, brewers, 


harlots, princes, 
tavern keepers and money lenders. We are 
introduced, at a brief, dramatic meeting, to 


Queen Margaretha of the Scandinavian 


Swedish King Albrekt 
of Mecklenburg, and his supporting cohorts 


countries, and the 


of ‘“‘victualers.”” The action ranges from the 
Frisian coast to Hamburg, Lubeck, Stock 
holm, and Visby, with bold dashes along 
the Norwegian shore and even to Iceland. 
In the 
capitulate, 


umphant 


end, the Likedeelers are forced to 


and the League emerges tri- 
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Mr. Maass succeeds admirably in giving 


the reader a very keen taste and smell of 
the periods he describes, and his rollickir 


or knavish characters are all 


1g 
three-dimen- 
sional. His familiarity with nautical matters 


is remarkable. The love stories that thread 


through the noisy action, however, 


unimportant and fairly hauled in. 


seem 


HoLceR LUNDBERGH 


A Wayfarer in Central America. By 
Torp WaLLstrOM. Translated from the 
Swedish by M. A. Michael. Roy Pub- 
lishers. New York. 1955. 192 pp. With 
32 full-page photographs and map end- 
papers. Price $4.00. 


Breezy, off-beat, and unorthodox is this 


travelogue by a twenty-four-year-old Swede 


who, to a great extent by foot o1 


thumbed 
rides, explores Guatemala, Honduras, Nica 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama, including, 
the Canal Zone. 


WallstrOm, an 


ol course, 
lord 


fearless 


enterprising and 
southern 
most Mexico and decides to keep on going. 
The brief 


was 


youth, finds himself in 
ends thus: 
walked 


river 


foreword “The sun 


scorching. I down 


valley of the 


into the 
and arrived at the 


frontier post Taliaman, bought two iced 


soft drinks and had my passport stamped. 
Then I walked America.” 
And he keeps on walking, through ma 


into Central 


forests and banana 


Mavan 


Thissiona’ry 


hogany plantations, 


ruined cities and mountain silve1 


mines settlements and roaring 
waterfront clip joints. He narrowly escaped 
death from half a dozen varied and bizarre 
sources, succumbs to tropical diseases, en 
climates, 


dures the vilest of 


tries nearly 
food and drink, 
and frequently bumps into Swedes, most of 


everything in the way olf 
whom are not only respected residents but 


well-to-do, if not wealthy, landowners 


engineers, or traders. 


Never 


does Mr. Wallstrom lose his sense of humor 


through this breathless Odyssey 


or proportion. Never does he stand in pro 
file. or coyly regard himself as the hell of 
a fellow he actually must be. He does not 
overdo his modesty, but he knows he is only 
who is 


a casual observer, 


eager to study 
who, at all 


enjoying himself tremendously. 


what he can and times, 1S 


sae 
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He talks to dictators and prime ministers, 


othcials of the United Fruit Company and 


Catholic priests, plantation owners and 


Indian river men, coffee growers and school 
children. From all these, and many more, 


he learns much in a short 


and 
a speed and freshness that 
might be the envy of a seasoned reporter. 


time, sets 


it down with 
\ couple of romances, more hinted at than 
filled in, add and gay young 
spirit of this really charming book. His own 
camera is responsible for the truly excel- 


lent full page photographs. 


to the zest 


HoLceR LUNDBERGH 


BOOK NOTES 


The Antarctic has undoubtedly presented 


1 more formidable challenge to man than 


any othe 


region on earth 


And the story 
} 
ot tl 


land-mass is perhaps the 


1e discovery and exploration of this vast 


most dramatic in 


the annals of 


human endeavo1 


This saga 
ot conquest ol tragedy and de spall and of 
great achievement has been ably retold in 

Silent Continent by William H. Kearns 
Jr. and Beverly Britton, a volume published 
by Harper and More thirty 
\ntarctic expeditions from thirteen countries 
are dealt this excellent 


which gives due credit to the 


Brothers than 


with in account, 
various Con- 
Scandi 


(1955. 237 pp. 


tributions of British, American, 
navian, and other explorers 


Ill. Price $ 50 


(Axel Oxenstierna is no doubt 


(1553 1054 
the greatest statesman that Sweden has pro 


duced That this is also the verdict of his 


contemporaries may be deduced from the 


reading of Sven Franc’s Funeral Oration on 
l Phis 


Ixel Oxenstierna. 
a complete, 


speech, which 


imounts to greatly 


<4 


although 
condensed, biography of the Swedish noble 
man, was delivered in Latin in Leyden, 
Holland, on April 18, 1655. At 
Secretary of the Lithuania 


that time 


and Courland 


Commission, Sven Franc rose to become a 


councillor at the Swedish court before his 
death in 1674. His funeral oration has now 
been translated by one of 
Rev. Samuel E. Franc, Plymouth, 


Mass. Copies may be obtained by addressing 


his descendants 
Manomet 


the translator. (38 pp. Ill. Price $2.00.) . 
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Ihe Minnesota farm 
locale of Listen, My Heart 


story 


country is the 
a warmhearted 
and the 
girl. The 


Turngren, has handled her 


about Swedish-Americans 


wistful longings of a 


Ellen 
theme delicately 


teen-age 
author, 
and has succeeded in im 
parting life and 


many 


human quality to he 


characters 


New York. 


fictional 
Green & Co 
Price $3.00 


(Longmans 


1950 194 pp 


Trina by Inga Hansen Dickerson is the 
story of a dream, — and of hardships and 
Based on 


book 


landed in 


despair suffered by immigrants 
the life of the 
tells of a Danish couple who 
New York in 1872 and could find, neither 
in New York nor Chicago, the 
had set out for. How they finally settled in 
the Dakota 
life of the pioneers make fon 


author’s mother, the 


promis they 


lerritory and the strenuous 


inspiring 
New York 


(Comet Press Books 


Price 


narrative 
1g50 +3.00 

\ book on the 
Svend 
culturist, was published in 
1941 This 
translated 
McCallum 
readers will thus benefit from the 


lated 


roses 


cultivation of roses by 
Danish horti 
Denmark in 


classic has 


Poulsen, the famous 


minor now been 


( ampbe ll 
British 


into English by ¢ 


and American and 


iccumMu 


experience of a lifetime devoted to 


Entitled Poulsen on the Rose he 


book contains chapters on the wild rose 


rose cultivation and gardens, rose 


societies 


exhibitions, and other aspects of rose 


eTOWIng The eight color plat have 


captured much of the beauty of this regal 
Charles T. Brantford Co 


150 Ppp- Price >3-00) 


flower 
Mass 


> 
Boston, 


1IQ55 


The Story of 
Stanley T. 


{merican Literature by 
Williams is a well-balanced and 
concise survey of and 


prose poetry in 


America from Colonial times to the present 
Svenska Bokfor 
laget and Norstedts, this booklet is mainly 


Published in Sweden by 


intended for European students who maste1 


the English language. It 


may also be used 


as a companion volume to An Anthology 


Ahne 


ago by 


of American Literature by Cady and 


brink, which was issued some time 


the same publishing house. 
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The detrimental effect of some types of 


modern thinking on Christian civilization 
is dealt with by Reverend Gotfred Smedal 
in his The Historn 
(Christopher 
Mass 


of the 


Reality of Christianity. 


Publishing House. Boston, 


1956. 59 pp Price $2.00). The 


author is to 


aim 


awaken new interest 


and greater participation in the struggle 


going on between Christian faith and 


Christian civilization on the one hand and 


materialistic philosophies and religiosity on 


the other. Reverend Smedal, a 


native of 


Norway, was for many years a minister in 
Amer 
Secretary of the 


Church. 


the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 


ica and was later Executive 


Ministerial Pension tund of that 


Ihe Swedish Occupation”, an impor- 
Province of West New 
John E. 
Swedish 
New 
Subtitled A 


the Origins of {merican 


tant chapter in 7 


Jersey, 1609-1702 by Pomfret, 


traces the history of colonization 


in that part of Sweden” on_ the 


Delaware River History of 
this 
Colonial 


Various Na 


Colony, 
splendid contribut our 
history deals fully 


tional 


othe I 


settlements and 


congue SUS 


events tak ng 


this area, which in 


New 
province of New 


place in 


17O2 VAS joined to East Jersey to 
Jersey. 

Press. Princeton, 
N P] ll. Price $5.00 


) 
I vvyne |} 
Finnish-American 

an immigrant 


Not only 


in some ways a study of contrasting cultures 


honga tells the 
virl who grows 
Minnesota. 


this book is also 


milieu in 


a work of fiction 


and presents an absorbing picture of Finnish 
\mericans in the process of adjusting to life 
in their new country Press 


(Vantage 1Q55 


269 pp Price 53.50 

Words of 
from scarce in the 
English 


sophical 


Scandinavian origin are far 
Dictionary of Early 
Philo 
Joseph T. 


with its 


published last year by the 
Edited by 
work 


Library 


Shipley, this copious many 


quotations trom Early English authors, is 


a source of both amusement and enlight 


enment. (1955- 753 PP Price $10.00). 





MUSIC NOTES 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH praises 


SWEDEN: 


The Welfare State 
By WILFRID FLEISHER 


as “an admirable account of conservative Sweden’s 
conversion into a really model state.” 

—in The Saturday Review 
“Wilfrid Fleisher six years ago was Press Attaché 
of the U.S. Embassy in Stockholm. One day he 
realized that if he got the answers to all the ques- 
tions asked by visiting Americans he had a book. 
And so he has. Sweden: the Welfare State is 
neither an exposé nor an attempt at debunk- 
Currently correspondent in Stock- 


holm for Newsweek, Mr. Fleisher tells a straight- 


Anniversary Year 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


This is the time of year when exchange of 


musical personages and organizations as 


sumes major prominence in the American 
Scandinavian musical picture. Of most 1m 
mediate interest has been the visit to Scandi 
navia of Robert Whitney, conductor of the 
Orchestra. As 


Notes may already know, the 


Louisville readers of these 


Musi 


ville Orchestra has for the past three years 


Louis 


been commissioning for first pertormance 


and recording in Louisville a whole series 
of major works from composers all over the 
world. Among the Scandinavian composers 
Hilding 
Louisville 


already been performed and recorded. Niels 


so honored has been Rosenberg 


ol Sweden, whose Concerto has 
Viggo Bentzon of Denmark and Klaus Egg¢ 
ol Norway are expected to complete their 
Whit 


Louisville commissions shortly. Mr. 


When answering 


forward story 
SELAIR, JR., N. 
$4.00 at all bookstores. 


.. presents an evaluation.” — FELrix 


Y. Times Book Review. Illustrated. 


ney’s first port of call was Copenhagen where 
with M1 
the score he is composing for 
Stockholm, M1 
bere’s Louisville 
led ad 
umph of 


he consulted Bentzon 


regarding 
Louisville. In 
Whitney conducted Rosen 
Concerto, and in Oslo he 
performance of the symphony 7? 


Saint Joan by our own gifted 


Norman Dello Joio 


with the 


\merican compose I 


In connection Louisville pre 
| 


miere this coming season of his latest majot 
work, Niels Viggo Bentzon will be coming to 


the United States this fall under the terms 


of a Danmark-Amerika Fondet fellowship. 


Mr. Bentzon is not only one of the most 


prolific and powerful of Denmark’s younger 
composers—he has half a dozen symphonies, 


much highly idiomatic 


piano music and 


other works to his credit—, he is also an ex 
Music 


Bentzon 


traordinarily fine 


pianist. It is the 
Center's hope to arrange for Mr 

a series of informal lecture-recitals similar 
to those given by the Swedish composer Kaz] 
Birger Blomdahl two seasons ago when he 
this country on a Amerika 


was In Sverige 


Stiftelsen grant. 
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Music David Hall will 


have an extended stay in Copenhagen, Den 
mark 


visiting lecturer at the University of Copen 


Center Director 


during the 1956-57 academic year as 
hagen under the terms of a Fulbright award. 
During this period Mr. Hall also plans to 
complete a forthcoming book, The Music of 
future 


Scandinavia, scheduled fo1 publica- 


tion by the Foundation. It is also his plan 
to prepare the ground for broader and more 
Musi 


intensive Center activity in the years 


to come. 


Folk music devotees had a treat this sum 
mer in the form of a tour by 25 Swedish 
fiddlers and folk-dancers from the 
Rattvik. This 


of Sweden corresponds in terms of its folk 


country 


Dalecarlian village of part 


music to the Southern Appalachian moun 


tain area in our country and is the scene 


each year of colorful folk dance and country 
fiddle festivals. Some of this music has been 
featured in the past on Mr. James Fassett’s 


CBS summer broadcasts devoted to the Stock 


holm Festival. 


\t this writing the major music festivals 


When answering advertisemer 


ts, please mention THe 


n Denmark, Finland, Norway 
have gotten off to highly successful starts 
Although Mr 
viser of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 


is not making his annual personal visits to 


and Sweden 


James Fassett, Musical Supe 


cover these festivals for radio, the national 


newspaper and magazine coverage of the 


festivals has been moye detailed and exten 
sive than ever before. Of special note have 
been the articles on the Royal Danish Ballet 
by New York Times John 
Martin and the musical festival reports by 
Harold (¢ New York 
music and Kolodin for the 
Saturday Revieu 


tional Society for Contemporary Music Festi 


dance critic 


Schonberg Times 
Critic Irving 


Iwo works at the Interna 


val held at Stockholm were singled out for 
special attention by Mr. Schonberg the 
Missa Brevis 
Chamber Sy 


by Lars-Erik Larsson and a new 
mphony by Sven Erik Bick. 
[wo works by contemporary Swedish com- 
posers received American premieres by Tho1 
Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym 
phony Orchestra during his summer festival 
activities. Mr. Johnson performed Lars-Erik 


Larsson’s cantata Disguised God at Drake 
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University, Des Moines, Iowa, on July 10 
and Dag Wirén’s Sinfonietta, op 7 at the 
Peninsula Festival, Fish Creek, Wis., on 
August 15. On his summer programs Mr. 
Johnson also included other works by Lars 
son and Wirén as well as two Norwegian 
scores — Olav Kielland’s Concerto Grosso 
Norvegese and Knut Nystedt’s symphonic 
fantasy, Land of Suspense. After his Ameri 
can festival performances, Mr. Johnson has 
been invited to conduct the Oslo Philhar 
monic and the Helsinki Radio Orchestra 
during the fall. 


September will see the American debut of 
the Royal Danish Ballet under the patron 
age of His Majesty King Frederik IX of 
Denmark. Starting on September 16 and 
continuing through September go, the Ballet 
will give seventeen performances in New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera House featuring 
August Bournonville’s La Sylphide, Napoli 
and Far From Denmark, as well as Dream 
Pictures to the music of Lumbye, Romeo 
and Juliet to the music of Prokofiev and 
Petrouchka to Stravinsky’s famous score. Re 
ports indicate at this early date an almost 
complete sell-out for the New York perform 
ances. Following the Ballet’s New York ap 
pearances, it will tour the United States 
under the direction of Columbia Artists 
Management. 


Among the newest long playing record 
releases of Scandinavian music the names 
of Grieg and Sibelius hold the center of 
attention. Both masters are represented by 
major works not too frequently heard 
Grieg by his almost unknown Old Nor- 
‘wegian Melody with Variations, op 51 (Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra — Angel) and Sibelius by 
his Third, Sixth and Seventh symphonies, 
all released on Angel. The Third Symphony 
is conducted by Paul Kletzki with the Phil 
harmonia Orchestra while the other two 
symphonies feature the same orchestra unde 
the baton of Herbert von Karajan. Coupled 
with the Third Symphony is the more popu 
lar Violin Concerto played by the redoubt- 
able Russian David Oistrakh with the 
Stockholm Festival Orchestra under the di 
rection of Sixten Ehrling. 
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To Scandinavia and Baltic 


Gulf Ports 
To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 


General Offices 


17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-1300 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


SWEDISH “TRANSATLANTIC” LINE 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. LTD. General agents: 34 Whitehall Street NEW YORK 4 


East Coast <-> Sweden Finland 


Conjointly with Swedish American Line a weekly service is main 
tained. Every Friday a fast and modern cargo-liner leaves New 
York for Gothenburg, Helsingborg, Malm6, Stockholm, Hel- 
singfors and Gdynia whereas another cargo-liner sails from 
Gothenburg to ports within the Portland—Norfolk range. 

When planning your transports count on this frequent 

and effective service offered by SAL—TRANS. Excel- 

lent accommodations for 12 first-class passengers 

are available at fares ranging between $210. and 


$325. in-season and $175. and $260. off-season. 


Mail and 
Passengers 


Pacific Coast <> Australia 


Monthly, opportunities are offered from all main 

Pacific Coast ports to main Australian ports. Also fre 

quent sailings are dispatched in the opposite direction. 

Ihe vessels employed on the Line are of about 9,000 tons dw 

and carry as a rule 12 first-class passengers. The trip from Los 
Angeles to Sydney takes about 18 days. 

Folders containing full information about the comfortable pas- 


senger accommodations offered can be obtained from the general 
agents. 


PACIFIC AUSTRALIA DIRECT LINE 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORP. LTD. General agents: 432 California Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











Mee wedish Cust fsiatjompany 
(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 


a joint service with 


The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Lin 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Gfumch odye EH0j fue. 


we 
General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 
General Agents for the Philippines: De I.a Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.] 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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SCANDINAVIA 


by the splendid “White Viking” motor vessels 


KUNGSHOLM 
STOCKHOLM 


There is no finer way to begin and end your Scan- 
dinavian holiday than on either of these modern, 
delightfully appointed vessels. Their friendly at- 
mosphere, superb food and courteous, attentive per- 


sonnel will contribute immeasurably to the pleasure 
of your trip. 


Regular sailings direct to Gothenburg and Copen- 


hagen with convenient connections to all points on 
the Continent. 


The NEW de luxe M. S. GRIPSHOLM now undet 
enter service in 1957. ‘This beautiful new liner 23,000 gross register 
tons and 631 feet in length features the latest in 


construction will 


design, luxury 


comfort and is, of course completely air conditioned Lhe Gripsholm 
I 


equipped with Denny-Brown stabilized to assure her passengers of 


smooth sailing, will make several cruises each year in addition to 


regular transatlantic service 


For schedules, rates and reservations see 
your travel agent. 


Swedish American Line 


636 FIFTH AVENUE (Rockefeller Center) NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Calgary Halifax Montreal Winnipeg 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 


nT 


inswering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 











THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REV 





Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 


including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 


General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 


Copenhagen 





When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN RevIEW 
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Regular American Flag N O RWAY 


Passenger and Freight Service 


between the East Coast DENMARK 


of the United States and 


SWEDEN 
POLAND 
For complete information 
om through your Travel Agent or F I N L A N D 


COT ET A Le 
Lites Five Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. + Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


When answerin lv ‘ e menti Tue AMERICAN-SCANDINAV 





THE AMERIC AN- SC ANDIN AVIAN _REVIEW 


Enjoy Your Trip 
Go by Sh ip to 














SAVE MONEY — TRAVEL IN THE 
“THRIFT SEASON” 


FROM NEW YORK 


ms. BERGENSFJORD 


September 25 - October 20 
CALLING AT: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
One Way - Minimum Rates: First Class $295, Tourist Class $200 


m.s. OSLOFJORD 


September 5 - October 2 


*CALLING AT: BERGEN, STAVANGER, KRISTIANSAND, OSLO 
One Way - Minimum Rates: First Class $285, Tourist Class $194 


ss. STAVANGERFJORD 


September 14 
CALLING AT: KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 
One Way - Minimum Rates: First Class $255, Cabin Class $210, Tourist Class $175 


* Convenient and frequent connections from Norway to all points in Denmark. 


CHRISTMAS EXCURSIONS 
From New York 


m.s. BERGENSFJORD December 8 
ms. OSLOFJORD November 28 


“Woresian America fine 


AGENCY, INC. 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ° MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO ° MONTREAL 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AmeErican-ScANDINAVIAN REVIEW 








Modern passenger and freight motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports, Central America and Virgin 


Islands to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports 


Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 


India, Straits Settlements, Siam, Far East, Japan and Australia 


THE CHF CFR COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 














REDER!I AB NORDSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT SERVICE 


from 


ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 309 CARONDELET BLDG. 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 
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3 SHOWS NIGHTLY 


FAMOUS 
Smorgasbord 


COCKTAILS 
DINNER 
DANCING 


Ya 


ray ee 8 ee Od 2:11!) 


King Vasa Brand 


KALAS-SILL 


And a Great Variety of 
Other Famous Delicacies. 


Anchovies — Herring Tidbits 
Cocktail Shrimps - 
Sardines — Gjetost — Nékkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP 


Completely Air-Conditioned 


$ CRUISES TO THE 


WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New Orleans 
16 DAYS e@ DEC. 21, 1956 (Christmas-New 
Year Cruise)—-Visiting: Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston 
Rates from $390 
16 DAYS @ JAN. 7, MARCH 13, 1957 
Visiting: Havana, Cap Haitien, La Guaira 
Curacao, Kingston 
Rates from $390 
22 DAYS @ JAN. 24, 1957—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Ciudad Trujillo, St. Martin, Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Kingston 
Rates from $595 
24 DAYS e FEB. 16, 1957—Visiting: Ha- 
vana, Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, 
Martinique Grenada, La Guaira, Curacao 
San Blas, Cristobal, Montego Bay 
Rates from $640 


MEDITERRANEAN 
SPRING CRUISE 


Including Egypt, Greek Isles 
Dalmatian Coast. Sailing from New Orleans 
March 31, 1957 
(terminating in England, June 7) 

69 days, 28 ports. Unusually varied itiner- 
ary April and May are the ideal months 
for Mediterranean cruising 

Rates from $1595 


5 SUMMER 
CRUISES IN 


SCANDINAVIA 
1957 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 
The first three cruises—-15 days each (June 
l June 29, July 15)—inelude the Nor- 
wegian fjords, the North Cape and Land 
of the Midnight Sun. Rates from $345 
The last two cruises—16 days each (July 30 
August 15)—-combine visits to the Scandi- 
navian capitals and the Norwegian Fjords 


Rates from $290 


Cuprper LINE 
MALMO, SWEDEN 


New York Office: 277 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17 


PHONE: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 
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GLOBE 


SLICING MACHINE CO., INC. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Manufacturers of 


SLICING MACHINES 
COMPUTING SCALES 
MEAT CHOPPERS 
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EKSTRAND and THOLAND 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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SMORGASBORD DELICACIES 


FROM SWEDEN 





FYRTARNETS KUNGSILL 
Matjes Cured Fillets 
of Herring 


CARLSON'S 
GAFFELBITAR 


SVEA KALASSILL 
i GREBBESTAD WHOLE 
ANCHOVIES — in 
Lobster Sauce 


CARLSON'S SKIN AND BONELESS AND WHOLE ANCHOVIES 


e 
LIGHTHOUSE BRAND VINGA-SILL in Dill Sauce 


B. WESTERGAARD & CO. INC. 


Established 1910 


357-363 Thirty-Sixth Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 





When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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SAFETY on the NEW YORK THRUWAY 


..» ALUNDUM Terrazzo 
Provides Walking Safety 
in Restaurants 


The New York Thruway 
Authority has provided safety 
for the motorist not only on 
the highway but also in the 
restaurants and gift shops. 
The floors are attractive ter- 
razzo made permanently 
non-slip by ALUNDUM 
Aggregate. Neither spilled 
liquids nor moisture tracked 
in on stormy weather days 
will cause a slipping hazard. 


Corner House Restaurant 
Clifton Springs, New York 


ALUNDUM Terrazzo 
by DePaoli Mosaic Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


=(NORTON} 


NON-SLIP AGGREGATE 


When answering advertisements 


Lf - 


| iS 
~~ 


For full information on ALUNDUM Aggregate for 
terrazzo floors and ALUNDUM C.F. Aggregate for 
cement floors consult SWEET’S FILE 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
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